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“THE ANGEL OF LOVE ARRESTING THE HAND OF FATE.” 
SKETCHED BY WALTER CRANE FROM HIS PAINTING, EXHIBITED AT THE GROSVENOR GALLERY, 


(SEE PAGE 115.) 


[Copyright by Montague Marka, 1883.] 
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Ip Date Book. 


HE great art event of the 
winter will undoubtedly be 
the Art Loan Exhibition, to 
be held during the month 
of December at the Nation- 
al Academy of Design, in 
aid of the Bartholdi Pedes- 
tal Fund. Some three years 
have passed since a similar 
affair was held, and in the 

interim the average collector has not only largely in- 
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creased his store of art objects, but also his store of 


knowledge in relation to his specialty. That the ex- 
hibition will not be merely local in interest is evident 
from the fact that the committee is already in treaty 
for contributions from Brooklyn, Albany, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Louisville, Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Washington, Chicago and Baltimore, and im- 
portant contributions are expected from England. I 
understand that it is not intended to exhibit paintings 
which have been publicly shown before in New York. 
This, of course, would exclude many famous works in 
the Stewart, Belmont, Stuart, Astor, Wolfe, Roberts, 
Mills and Vanderbilt galleries. But it is believed 
that the owners of these treasures will generously act 
upon the suggestion of Mr. Jesse Seligman, that dur- 
ing the month of December their galleries be thrown 
open to the public on the payment of a fee to be ap- 
plied to the Pedestal Fund. This would leave the 
committee tree to select from new works about a hun- 
dred and fifty chefs-d’ceuvre for the South Room of 
the Academy. When one remembers that the exhibi- 
tion of one hundred masterpieces this summer was the 
great art event in Paris, even overshadowing in inter- 
est the annual Salon, he is reminded that the success 
of an art exhibition depends not so much upon quan- 
tity as quality, 


* * 
* 


IT was wise of the committee to hire the Academy 
of Design instead of some larger building, or two large 
buildings, as some one proposed. With the rooms 
on the first floor, which have been secured in addition 
to those usually occupied at the Academy exhibitions, 
there will be ample space. The library will be admir- 
ably suited for embroidery and ceramic exhibits, and 
the corridors up-stairs will afford room enough for the 
shallow cases necessary for the display of such objects 
as coins and gems. A promiscuous exhibition like a 
county fair, making up in noise what it lacks in qual- 
ity, is not to be desired in a fine art collection. The 
greatest treasures in the forthcoming exhibition will 
probably be those occupying the least space. 

2 
* 

CERTAINLY the Loan Exhibition enterprise is started 
under most favorable auspices. The president, Mr. 
Allen Thorndike Rice, advances the committee a 
sufficient sum of money to begin operations; Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt accepts the chairmanship of the 
Finance Committee, Mr. Richard M. Hunt of the Insur- 
ance Committee, Mr. John La Farge of the Committee 
on Oriental Art, Monsignor Capel of the Department 
of Ecclesiastical Art, and Mrs, John Sherwood of the 
Fan Committee. Among the committees we also find 
such names as Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. Burton 
N. Harrison, Mrs. Sidney Webster, Mrs. F. R. Jones, 
Miss J. E. Faitoute, E. C- Moore, ex-Commander Gor- 
ringe, A. S. Sullivan, A. S. Hewitt, and the artists 
Gifford, Huntington, Chase, Beckwith, Dielman, Tif- 
fany, St. Gaudens, Ward and Brandt. 

*,* 

IN the selection of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith as Art 
Director of the exhibition, the committee has made a 
good choice. This gentleman is not only an artist of 
reputation, but he is known to possess extraordinary 
energy and executive ability. In the absence of Mr. 
Frank D. Millet, whose prolonged sojourn in Europe 
prevents his accepting the position, which originally 
was tendered to him, it would be hard to find a man 
so fitted for the place as Mr, Smith. 


* * 
* 


SOME amusing gossip comes to me from a corre- 
spondent in Rome, who says: ‘‘ One sees and hears 
queer things in the studios here. I know an Ameri- 


can, soi-disant artist, who lives by making copies— 
and such copies !—of the famous pictures in Roman 


galleries. As it is difficult to get permission to make 
these copies, the galleries being private and not na- 
tional like those of France and England, this artist 
makes his copies from colored. photographs in his 
own studio! As he sells his time, and not his work— 
i.e., receives so much a month from a certain rich 
American ‘ connoisseur’ to turn out as many copies 
as possible in that time—he is naturally given toa 
‘broad’ style of handling, a sort of impressionist 
rendering of Renaissance minutiz and finesse. This 
does not escape the sharp business eye of his patron, 
and the other day I heard this Medici of the arts 
enjoin upon his Michael Angelo, in giving directions 
for a copy of Titian’s ‘Sacred and Profane Love,’ ‘ Be 
sure and put in plenty of *‘ detail,’’ always more de- 
tail; there’s where Titian always failed’ ” ! 
* * 

THE picture-dealers in Paris, I learn, are all com- 
plaining of the utter stagnation of the market. Ab- 
solutely no business is being done. For this, several 
reasons are given. In the first place, the effects of the 
great ‘‘krach” on the Bourse, owing to the failure of 
the Union Générale, are still being felt, and the more 
remote consequences are even more serious than the 
more immediate were. Secondly, of course, the sea- 
side and shooting season keeps the rich Parisian ama- 
teurs away from the capitol. Thirdly, the Americans 
are not buying on account of the new tariff, and as the 
Americans are not buying, the English and German 
dealers do not buy either. On the other hand, the lull 
in the picture business is partly explicable as the natu- 
ral reaction against the absurdly high prices that have 
been obtained of late years for the works of mediocre 
artists. The water-color craze, in particular, has come 
utterly to grief, and many an artist who, two or three 
years ago, was driving a coach harnessed with more 
than the necessary number of steeds, now finds him- 


self in a pecuniary quandary. 


*  * 
* 


Louts LELOIR, for instance, has not only seen the 
market price of his water-colors descend to just one- 
fifth what it was two years ago, but, as is proved by 
his works exhibited in the National Salon, he has lost 
his skill as an oil painter. Lambert, the cat-painter, 
is more or less in the same case. In proof of this 
statement, my informant gives the brief history of an 
aquarelle by M. Louis Leloir, ‘‘ Une Marche Forcée,” 
the most important work exhibited by the painter at 
the water-color exhibition of 1881. This water-color 
was bought by Goupil & Co. ostensibly for 20,000 
francs, which probably meant 18,000 francs. It was 
sold by them to the Vicomte Henri Greffuhle for 
30,000 francs, or $6000. The Vicomte Greffuhle, 
however, soon grew tired of his expensive purchase, 
and returned it to the Goupils, who resold it to M. 
Ferdinand Bischoffsheim for 25,000 francs. M. Bisch- 
offsheim, in his turn, grew tired of the picture, and 
returned it to Goupil & Co., who gave him other pict- 
ures in exchange. Finally, at the end of last season, 
Goupil & Co., finding themselves overcrowded with 
water-colors that amateurs were no longer anxious to 
buy, got up a sale at the Hétel Drouot. At this sale 
Louis Leloir’s ‘‘ Marche Forcée’’ was sold for 6000 
and odd francs! About the same time M. Georges 
Petit organized a similar sale of water-colors, and 
both M. Petit and Goupil & Co. lost very large sums 
by the breaking up of the water-color craze, of which 


these sales were the final manifestation. 


* * 
a 


A SCORE of instances both among oil painters and 
among water-color painters might be cited of artists 
who are about to come to grief through having placed 
too much trust in the whims of fashion. Berne-Belle- 
cour, for instance, whose works were recently much 
sought for in America, is in a very bad way. At the 
Salon of 1872 this artist created quite a sensation with 
his ‘‘ Coup de Canon,”’ a genre picture which had the 
good fortune to please the public, the more so as it 
was a souvenir of the then recent siege of Paris. En- 
graving has popularized the subject of this picture 
representing a group of artillerymen and marines on 
the ramparts of Paris firing one of those long bronze 
guns whose barking was so familiar to the Parisians 
during five anxious months, Leaning against the 
earthworks an officer watches with his field-glass 
the effects of the shell, while the soldiers, in muddy 
cloaks, wait silently in the sordid and dismal land- 
scape of besieged Paris. All this Berne-Bellecour 
caught with care and rendered with intelligent ability, 








only in it was wanting truly virile invention. It was 
pretty, but after all it was only the transposition on 
to canvas of a photographic group, a transposition 
made by an artist of talent and of taste. This ‘‘ coup 
de canon’”’ was war and its furies brought within the 
reach of men and women of society, and the painting 
made Berne-Bellecour famous and fashionable. Every- 
body wanted a picture by him, and instead of establish- 
ing his fame by important works, he began painting 
quantities of little studies and single figures, bought 
a villa at Nice, and built himself a little palace on the 
Plaine Monceau, like all the other successful artists 
who came up between 1872 and 1882. Formerly 
Berne-Bellecour received from the dealers 2000 to 
2500 francs for a small single figure ; at present, the 
dealers will not give him more than 600 or 800 francs, 
and furthermore, like many of his colleagues, he finds 
himself saddled with an expensive establishment, his 
house is mortgaged, and naturally the worry of such 
a hampered existence is not conducive to the concep- 
tion of works that will restore a tottering reputation. 


*,* 


BuT, as has been said, cases like M. Berne-Belle- 
cour’s are far from isolated ; indeed, during the past 
ten years the Parisian painters have never worn longer 
faces than they do at present, and both painters and 
dealers are beginning to see the end of the era of 
fancy prices. Furthermore, considering the risky 
basis on which some of the Parisian picture firms are 
founded, it is certain that if the dulness continues and 
if any sort of crisis declares itself, things will go hard 
with some even of the most showy establishments. 
At present it would be premature to prophesy such a 
crisis ; but, as far as I can hear, the coming season in 
Paris promises poorly, and no big auction sales are 
yet spoken of. There will, however, probably be sold 
a certain number of works by Troyon, Daubigny, and 
Corot, for which some American dealers are ready to 
pay very long prices, long enough to tempt certain 
Parisian amateurs to sell out speculative purchases. 

* * * 

THE Corot-Trouillebert affair, a Paris correspondent 
informs me, has been hushed up for the present, as 
the interest of all concerned in it demands. But as it 
has been brought before the law courts it will neces- 
sarily have some conclusion before the close of the 
year. Readers of THE ART AMATEUR will remember 
the circumstances of the case: M. Dumas, the 
younger, three years ago gave Petit, the Paris dealer, 
twelve thousand francs for a masterpiece of Corot, 
which turns out to have been painted by Trouillebert ; 
and M. Dumas, being no longer able to admire the 
picture, gets his money back. 


* * 
* 


So many cases similar to this have recently been 
brought to light that no wonder Philistines refuse to 
believe in any paintings but such as please them, 
regardless of the name or reputation of the artist. 
About twenty or thirty years ago the original of the 
replicas at the Louvre and Naples Museums of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci’s ‘‘ La Vierge aux Rochers,’’ bought 
by Lord Suffolk from Gavin Hamilton, was cut from 
its frame where it hung in his lordship’s country 
house, and was carried off—where to and by whom 
no one could tell, and the thief was never caught. 
Not long since it came to light, however, that this 
canvas was at one time hawked about London by a 
man who asked for it the modest sum of five pounds. 
But even at that price he failed to find a customer 
for it. Among others who saw it was Sir Charles 
Eastlake, Director of the National Gallery. This 
eminent critic contemptuously pronounced it an in- 
different copy, just as—in company with Passavant 
and Waagen—he had pronounced against Morris 
Moore’s ‘* Raphael.’’ The canvas was recently found 
rolled up in an out-of-the-way corner in Somerset 
House, and, being identified, was at once restored to 
Lord Suffolk, who has since sold it to the British 
nation for nine thousand pounds. So it would appear 
that a masterpiece of Leonardo unauthenticated is 
not worth twenty-five dollars, while forty-five thousand 
dollars is considered a reasonable price when its 
authenticity is established. A Raphael is worthless 
when bought for seventy pounds in a London auction- 
room in 1850, and is deemed a bargain at two hundred 
thousand francs when hung in the Louvre in 1883. 
And, on the other hand, an expert dealer and a noted 
connoisseur in 1880 rave over the beauties of a Corot 
which is held cheap at twelve thousand francs, and 
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in 1883 the noted connoisseur accidentally finds he 
has been deceived by the expert dealer and he will not 
have, at any price, the masterpiece of which for three 
years he has boasted as the gem of his collection. 
* * 
* 

THE Times wants to know why our architects use 
the word New York when they label a building in 
this city. Do they expect the building to be run away 
with, it asks, that they brand it so carefully with the 


name of the town in which it stands ? 


* * 
* 


IN worse taste is the fashion of the architect sprawl- 
ing his name conspicuously on the face of the build- 
ing. This unprofessional mode of advertising—which, 
by the way, is by no means confined to New York— 
should not be allowed by the owner of the property. 
A more than usually conspicuously offensive tablet of 
this kind greets one in Boston in passing the un- 
sightly structure of the Foreign Exhibition. 


* * 
* 


THIS rage for advertising everywhere and under all 
circumstances so vulgarizes our country that, under 
its sway, nothing can save us from the stigma of be- 
ing considered a people wholly devoid of true refine- 
ment. No, not all the ‘‘ culture’’ we may crowd into 
our academies and into our homes, through the prac- 
tice of the fine arts and the possession of pictures and 
statuary. The daily contemplation of what is sordid 
and unsightly can but be debasing to the popular 
taste. There is really no public conscience in this 
matter. Our street processions on Decoration Day, 
Mardi-Gras, or the Fourth of July are mostly com- 
posed of gaudy advertising vans. Our most beautiful 
scenery by river and road is disfigured by the sign 
painter’s offensive advertising of soap, stove-polish 
and quack medicines. Even our gentlemen riflemen 
condescend to shoot for medals presented to advertise 
some special article of commerce. No other people 
so wantonly permit the most vulgar purposes of 
‘* business’’ to override the claims of propriety. 


e.¢ 
* 


MR. CLARENCE COOK, who has recently returned 
from a European trip, says he saw with pleasure, 
hanging in the Salon Carré of the Louvre, the ‘* Mor- 
ris Moore’’ Raphael, the ‘‘ Apollo and Marsyas,”’ 
which for so many years he, with many other admirers 
of this beautiful little work of the master’s finest time, 
had worked so hopelessly to have purchased for this 
country. Recently speaking of the acquisition of 
this picture for two hundred thousand francs by the 
French Government, I stated my impression that the 
only engraving of it was by an American engraver, 
referring to the excellent block by T. Cole in Scribner's 
Monthly for November, 1879. Mr. Cook informs me 
that it was engraved by W. J. Linton soon after its 
purchase by Mr. Moore, and that a copy of Mr. Lin- 
ton’s engraving was shown not long ago in this city. 

* * 

TRULY ‘‘ of making many books there is no end.” 
The average American publisher believes that anything 
will serve for a holiday book, if only it can be illus- 
trated. And that means everything from ‘‘ Hey- 
diddle-diddle, the cat and the fiddle’’ to ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ Has not the clever Caldecott given new life 
to the ballad ‘‘ Where are you going, my pretty 
maid ?’’ illustrating every line? This, however, is a 
classic, and deserves immortality. The distinction has 
been reserved for Roberts Brothers of making a book 
out of nothing—I mean the three trivial stanzas of the 
hymn, ‘* Lead, kindly light.’’ The illustrations are 
by William St. John Harper and George R. Halm, 
which statement of fact and the further important in- 
formation, conveyed on the fly-leaf, that they were 
‘drawn and engraved under the supervision ot 
George T. Andrew,’’ make the sum total of the less 
than two hundred words which constitute the letter- 
press of the volume—and this includes title-page and 
all. Mr. Halm's part of the work is the least ambi- 
tious but the most satisfactory, showing pleasant 
fancy as well as ingenuity and knowledge of deco- 
rative effect. Mr. Harper’s work originally was 
probably much better than it appears ; for the wood- 
engraving, while pretending to artistic effect, is 
exceedingly slovenly. The fancifully attired young 
woman of the frontispiece, supposed to illustrate the 
fervent line ‘*‘ Lead, Thou, me on,” looks up sulkily, 
as if, for example, she had asked for a new bonnet 
and had been refused. Detailed criticism of the other 
plates really is uncalled for. 


MONTEZUMA. 





Dramatic Fruilleton. 


Hamilet.—Good my lord, will you see the players well bestowed ? 
Polonius.—My lord, I will use them according to their desert. 
Hamlet, Act 2, Scene 2 

ALTHOUGH there had been, since the middle of 
August, several preliminary seasons, which may be 
compared to preliminary flourishes, the regular theat- 
rical season in New York commenced on the first of 
October. It is a professional tradition that the season 
does not begin until Wallack’s opens its doors, and 
fashionable people have adopted this tradition, which 
the managers of the other theatres have striven in 
vain to render practically obsolete. 

Surely, a season may be regarded as opened when 
‘*The Rajah” is running to crowded houses at the 
Madison Square ; ‘‘ Prince Methusalem”’ at the Ca- 
sino ; ‘‘ Excelsior’’ at Niblo’s; ‘‘ The Merry Duch- 
vss’ at the Standard ; ‘‘ Pink Dominos’’ at the Union 
Square ; ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini’’ at the Star ; French 
opera-bouffe at the Fifth Avenue; ‘‘ The Mulligan 
Picnic” at the Comique, while the Grand Opera 
House, the Twenty-third Street, the Fourteenth Street, 
the Third Avenue, the Mt. Morris, and the People’s 
theatres are more or less crowded with stars and com. 
binations. Butno! The season waits for Wallack’s. 

Thus, to compare small things with great—I mean 
the theatres by small things—do many persons be- 
lieve that the Fall season has not begun until their 
favorite milliner or dressmaker announces the fact 
upon the card for her opening, although the initiated 
krow that she has been quietly disposing of her best 
bonnets or robes several weeks in advance of the for- 
mal function. 

As special attractions for the first night of the sea- 
son, we were offered the revival of ‘‘ Masks and 
Faces’’ at Wailack’s ; the first production in America 
of ‘‘ Fédora’’ at the Fourteenth Street, and the rentrée 
of the Florences, in a new play called ‘‘ Facts,’’ at 
the Grand Opera House. 

One might safely have predicted that these three 
performances would have attracted crowded houses, 
just as all the experts confidently predicted that St. 
Julien would trot faster than Jay-Eye-See ; but the 
trotting experts were entirely mistaken, and the the- 
atrical prophets were equally wrong. There were no 
crowds to see ‘‘ Masks and Faces’’ and “‘ Fédora’”’ 
and “‘ Facts’’ on the opening night. 

What had become of the public ? By what instinct 
is it that they keep away {rom the theatres when all 
the probabilities are that they will clamor for standing 
room? Our faith in probabilities has been rudely 
shaken by the constant differences between the news- 
paper predictions and the state of the weather ; but is 
there no rule in theatricals by which certain causes 
may be relied upon to produce certain results ? Alas ! 
there is no such rule. Two new plays and an old 
comedy revival ought to have attracted the public ; 
but the majority of the public ignored them. And 
their instinct was correct. Neither ‘‘ Masks and 
Faces,’’ ‘‘ Fédora’’ nor ‘* Facts’’ deserved a crowded 
audience. 


* * 
* 


** MASKS AND FACES’’ is a pretty, not very interest- 
ing and very old-fashioned play, which requires to be 
acted perfectly in order to amuse a modern audience. 
It is a show play for the Peg Woffington or the 7rip- 
let, and if the Peg or the 7riflet be great, the piece 
is accepted for their sake. 


Now, at Wallack’s, Miss Rose Coghlan, the Peg 


Woffington, is a good, but not a great, actress. She 
is too cold for the Aprilish heroine created by Charles 
Reade. In a part which should be all heart, she lacks 
heartiness, as well as that subtle sympathy which 
charms an audience and identifies an actress with the 
character she impersonates. She is an Irishworan, 
but of a different type from naughty, merry, warm- 
hearted Peg. She dances a jig; but dances, as it 
were, under protest, knowing that she would appear 
to more advantage in 4 minuet. There is no fault to 
find with the conventional details of her performance, 
except the fatal fault of conventionality. Peg Woffing- 
fon is nothing if not unconventional. 

John Howson, the low comedian who has just been 
added to Mr. Wallack’s company, is an equally con- 
ventional 7riplet. He seems to have been cast for 
the character because, like 7yif/et, he can play the 
violin, The fiddlers in the orchestra can also play 
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the violin ; but is that any reason why they should at- 
tempt to play 7ripf/e¢? Mr. Howson has made his 
successes in burlesque and in such clever caricatures 
as that of the Rev. Dr. Talmage, and the delicate and 
delicious nuances of old comedy are as yet beyond 
him. At Wallack’s he may yet mellow and ripen 
into a true comedian ; but at present his only claims 
to such a part as 7rif/et are his ambition and his 
knowledge of the fiddle. 

The rest of the cast of ‘* Masks and Faces’’ is only 
remarkable for its insignificance. Who can become 
interested in the troubles of such an Ernest Vane as 
Mr. Gerald Eyre and such a Mabel Vane as Miss 
Adela Measor ? What imagination is strong enough 
to see a Sir Charles Pomander in Mr. Wilmot Eyre ? 
No wonder that the performance dragged ; that the 
audience was unmistakably bored; that ‘* Masks 
and Faces’’ will only be kept upon the bills long 
enough to permit a dramatization of Ouida's novel, 
‘* Moths,”’ to be properly rehearsed. 

Mr. Wallack plays his theatrical cards as dear 
John Brougham used to play his cards at whist—he 
holds back his trumps until the last. He has a fine 
company, led by such genuine artists as Madame 
Ponisi and John Gilbert ; he has secured half a dozen 
new English and French plays ; but he withheld these 
trumps and led such small cards as Miss Measor and 
the Eyre brothers ! 

I need not say that modern management and mod- 
ern whist do not recognize this style of play. How- 
ever, as a full hand of trumps ought always to win, 
and as Mr. Wallack holds them in his elegant theatre, 
his powerful company and his strong repertory, we 
may congratulate him upon the principle that a bad 
beginning sometimes makes a good ending. 

* * 

‘* FEDORA,”’ written by Victorien Sardou for Sarah 
Bernhardt, fits Sarah Bernhardt as perfectly as her 
costumes by Worth. If she were to play it here, she 
would make the same furor that she has made in 
Paris and London. But the question is whether 
** Fédora’’ will fit Miss Fanny Davenport? Can any 
other actress wear Sarah Bernhardt’s costumes ? 


I take it for granted that every reader is familiar 
with the story of the play. The heroine discovers 
that her betrothed has been murdered, and she sus- 
pects that a certain Nihilist is his murderer. She fol- 
lows this man to Paris ; induces him to fall in love 
with her; coaxes him to confess his crime, and 
arranges that, when he leaves her house, he shall be 
arrested. Then, to her horror, she finds that he is 
not a Nihilist, not a political assassin, but the avenger 
of his injured honor, her betrothed having been false 
to her on the eve of his marriage. She loves the man 
whom she had taught herself to hate. She hates the 
murdered roué whom she had sworn to avenge. In- 
stead of delivering the murderer up to justice, she 
marries him. But, in the last act, he learns that she 
is the woman who has persecuted, denounced, and 
exiled him,.and, as he turns upon her in anger, she 
poisons herself and dies. 

In this play M. Sardou runs through the whole 
gamut of feminine emotions, but he does it with a 
rude touch, leaving to Sarah Bernhardt the grateful 
task of supplying the finesse and rendering the char- 
acter of Fédora harmonious. According to the for- 
eign critics, she accomplishes this task. Miss Fanny 
Davenport does not. 

The heroine of *‘ Fédora’’ is everything by turns 
and nothing long. She loves; she doubts; she 
weeps ; she suspects ; she fears; she rages; she is 
as cold as marble; she is as fierce as a tigress ; she 
is weak as water; she is a cyclone of wrath; she is 
as brave as a lion; she is as treacherous as a Cat; 
she is as virtuous as Diana ; she is as proud as Juno ; 
she is as passionate as Venus—all in four acts and 
three hours ! 

‘* Fédora’’ is a very clever play, a very French play, 
a very stagy play, a very effective play, but itis a 
play for Sarah Bernhardt only, and it is not a play 
which will greatly interest or amuse the American 
public. Many persons may go to see it out of curi- 
osity ; but few of them willever go again. These few 
will go to admire the acting of R. B. Mantell, al- 
though they had rather admire him in some other 
play—say as Armand in ‘‘ Camille.” 

Yes ; by one of those freaks of fortune which dis 
tinguish theatrical affairs, the success of ‘* Fédora’’ 
was made by Mr. Mantell, who plays the suspected 
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murderer whom Fédora pursues and with whom she 
falls in love. Mr. Mantell is a young, tall, handsome 
Englishman, who came to this country, last season, to 
act the hero of ‘* The Romany Rye’’ in a travelling 
company, and who appeared at the Grand Opera 
House without attracting any special attention. 

On the morning after the production of ‘*‘ Fédora,’ 
Mr. Mantell woke to find himself famous. He is as 
good an actor as Osmond Tearle, with a handsome 
face-and figure and a more musical voice. He has 
more power than Charles Coghlan, and especially 
excels in that subtie personal magnetism which 
captures an audience. He has fire, discretion, dis- 
tinction, reserve. He reminds one of*what the late 
Charles Thorne would have been had he Jearned the 
art of repose while still young. 

It is characteristic of our managers that, while they 
have been ransacking England for a leading man, 
offering five hundred dollars a week and a share in 
the profits of their theatres to London favorites, here 
was Mr. Mantell unable to secure a New York en- 
gagement. Now he is the talk of the town and every- 
body wants him to break his engagement to travel 
with Miss Davenport and remain in the metropolis. 
I hope that he will be wise enough to refuse. A sea- 
son of ‘‘ Fédora’’ will do him good, and his success 
is so genuine that he can afford to wait for its profits. 

Besides the heroine and the hero, there are only two 
other prominent parts in ‘‘ Fédora.’’ One is the 
friend of the family—and the dramatist—who allows 
the heroine to talk to him, and thus inform the audi- 
ence of the details of the story. E. A. McDowell 
plays this part very discreetiy. The other is the loud 
and giddy Countess Soukareff, played rather too 
loudly*by Ada Monk. The other characters are all 
small, but important, and Miss Davenport has cast 
them carefully, but not always successfully. 

The world-wide notoriety of ‘‘ Fédora’’ could not 
fill the little Fourteenth Street Theatre on the first 
night ; but the personal graces and manly acting of 
Mr. Mantell saved the piece from failure and will 
secure it a success. As for Miss Davenport, she does 
her best and is not to be blamed because she is not 
Sarah Bernhardt. 


* * 
* 


‘* Facts,"’ the third of the opening novelties, need 
not detain us more than a paragraph. It is ‘‘ The 
Mighty Dollar’ in another form, and enables Mr. and 
Mrs. Florence to play their old parts under new 
names. In all probability, it will have a short life, 
but a merry one. 

Without any disrespect to Mr. and Mrs. Florence, 
who are old favorites, always welcome, the public are 
more interested in other facts, and these facts are 
Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry and the transfer of the 
London Lyceum Company, scenery, and properties to 
the Star Theatre, where Mr.-Irving will make his New 
York début in ‘* The Bells.’’ The play has been seen 
here before, but not with such acting as Mr. Irving 
puts into it. ‘' The Bells’’ is to him what ‘* Fédora’’ 
is to Sarah Bernhardt, and I can confidently predict 
his great success. 

Mr. Irving has eccentricities of gait, of manner and 
of elocution which seriously handicap him before an 
American audience in any legitimate réle; but in 
‘“* The Bells’’ all these eccentricities become part of 
the character which he has created; they are not 
noticeable, or rather, they are noticeable only as be- 
longing to the man who is haunted by the memory of 
his crime. The audience will accept them as charac- 
teristics of the Burgomaster, not of Mr. Irving. It is 
a wonderful performance, and will be a revelation to 
the present generation of playgoers who have never 
seen the Fagin of J. W. Wallack, Ji., whom Mr. Ir- 
ving very much resembles. 

In ‘‘ Charles the First,’’ which Mr. Irving will play 
on his second night in New York, to introduce Ellen 
Terry, the great English actor will also be protected 
in his peculiarities by the fact that the audience will 
identify them with the sad monarch. The play was 
written by Mr. Wills expressly for Mr. Irving, and has 
never before been acted in this country. 

Perhaps the public and the critics will be so im- 
pressed with these two plays that Mr. Irving will easily 
repeat his English successes in the rest of his reper- 
tory. Perhaps, having twice won them on his own 
ground, he can thenceforward do with them as he 
pleases, On the other hand, the Americans have a 
keen sense of humor, and there is the likelihood that it 


may be excited by some of Mr. Irving’s perform- 
ances. . 

But, certainly, no reasonable person should forget 
that Mr. Irving is the greatest of English actors, if not 
the greatest actor in English ; that he is the most artis- 
tic, conscientious and successful inanager of the pres- 
ent age ; that he has vastly reformed and improved the 
theatre, before and behind the curtain ; that he has 
reconciled society and the stage to an extent unprec- 
edented in history, and that, aside from his, acting, 
he ranks by right of talent as one of the truly great 
men whom such a country as this should be delighted 
to honor. 

Is there any doubt, then, as to Mr. Irving's recep- 
tion here? There should be none; but, if there 
were no doubt, there would’ be no necessity for these 
few earnest words in advance. And I feel this neces- 
sity. POLONIUS. 





‘* The night shall be filled with music.” 
Longfellow. 

THE season of Italian opera, concerning the pros- 
pects of which so much has been written for munths, 
will, in a few days, be fairly entered upon, The old 
Academy of Music will appeal to old New York, to 
the solid dilettanti and to the ‘‘ laudatores temporis 
’ rich in reminiscences of Castle Garden and the 
Astor Place Opera House. The new Metropolitan 
will be thronged with the ‘‘ nouveaux riches,’’ with 
the gilded youth of the city, and with those somewhat 
inexperienced lovers of tune who can speak more 
authoritatively of the form-of a trotter than of the 
phrasing of an aria. Will the public, who could be 
happy with either—were t’other dear charmer away— 
choose wisely between the two theatres? Will it say 
with Mercutio, ‘‘ a plague on both your houses !’’ and 
seek less expensive entertainment elsewhere? Or 
will it transfer its attention from Fortieth to Four- 
teenth Street and vice versa, according as occasion 
may warrant? Of the three courses of action, the 
last appears the most sensible. The Fabian policy, 
in the choice of amusements is the policy that pays. 
Let us see if the tedium of its delays cannot be les- 
sened by a little sober prophecy. 


acti,’ 


x * 
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UNLEss Mr. Mapleson’s new tenors turn out won- 
derfully well, the two companies may be described as 
pretty evenly matched. Mr. Abbey's strength lies in 
singers of sterner stuff, and Mr. Mapleson’s in war- 
blers of the gentler sex. A troupe that can claim 
Patti for mezzo carattere parts, Gerster as an inter- 
preter of bravura and soprano sfogato music, and 
Pappenheim as a prima donna drammatica is worthy 
of any audience, the world over. And a. body of 
artists led by Nilsson, Sembrich, Scalchi and Trebelli 
is little if at all inferior in point of merit and drawing 
power. Moreover, Mr. Abbey’s might is materially 
increased by the long list of male singers engaged for 
his season. Campanini and Stagno, Kaschmann and 
Del Puente are known to the habitual opera-goer, and 
most of Mr. Mapleson’s tenors and baritones are not: 
Nevertheless, {rom a purely musical standpoint, there 
is rather more promise in Mr. Mapleson’s than in Mr. 
Abbey’s array of names. Mme. Patti's star shines 
unrivalled in the firmament of song. There have 
been controversies as to the relative merit of Lucca 
and Nilsson, and there will be discussions as to the 
relative eminence of Gerster and Sembrich. But 
there is only one Patti, and those who would hear her 
must go to the old homestead. And, in the affections 
of the people, it is likely that but one bravura song- 
stress will hold her own when the season ends. Mme. 
Sembrich will produce what the Italians term an 
effetto plateale. As Kean put it, the house will rise 
at her. Her brilliant and powerful voice, and fluent 
and sparkling execution will delight the admirers of 
pyrotechnics. But there is a liquid beauty and a crys- 
talline transparency about Mme. Gerster’s tones that 
stir an audience to far greater depths. Norcan Mme. 
Pappenheim be underrated. We have had no dra- 
matic prima donna deserving the name since Mme. 
Pappenheim was last heard in New York, and if her 
voice and style have not deteriorated, we shall hear 
some parts sung as they have not been sung for years, 





FROM a musical point of view, then, Mr. Mapleson 
must be considered particularly well equipped. Mr. 
Abbey’s company is hardly as nicely balanced. Mme. 
Nilsson occupies a sort of debatable ground between 
a mezzo carattere songstress and a dramatic prima 
donna. Her “ specialties’ are ‘* Mignon,’’ ‘‘ Faust’ 
and ‘' Traviata.’’ Histrionically, she could cope with 
the most trying réles of the repertoire ; vocally’ she 
dare not. Mme. Sembrich is an admirable Lucia, 
but lacks the experience of the stage needed to do 
justice at all points to more exacting characters, 
Mme. Scalchi is an invaluable contralto—in an opera 
in which the soprano is the central figure, and Mme. 
Trebelli-Bettini is entitled to the same distinction. 
But the grand voice of the former artist, and the con- 
summate skill of the latter will not invest ** La Favo- 
rita’’ or ‘* Carmen’’ with the charm and picturesque- 
ness lent to both works by Lucca and Hauck. We need 
not speak of the lesser members of either company. 
Mme. Fursch-Madi and Mme. Valleria, at the Metro- 
politan, and the legion of unknowns whom Mr. Maple- 
son imports may keep the deadhead in his seat, but 
will not bring money into the treasury. 

*.* 

MR. ABBEY is more opulent in tenors than his oppo- 
nent. He has secured two artists of recognized rank— 
Signor Campanini and Signor Stagno. We are fast be- 
coming Anglicized in our tastes and habits, and the 
London tendency to stick to old friends is creeping 
o’er us apace. As Signor Campanini ages, he ad 
vances in public favor. His impassioned acting is 
accepted in lieu of song, and the results of aphony 
are often greeted as lovely mezzo voce effects. Still, 
better that a little imagination should help out a time- . 
worn artist,-than that the ear and good taste should 
be shocked by the rough work of a beginner. It is to 
be regretted that Signor Stagno should have almost 
reached the same stage of decadence as Signor Cam 
panini, and, also, that he ranges through about the 
same répertoire. At all events, in the language of 
the new dilettanti, they will make a good start. And 
they will surely distance their associate, whose en- 
gagement is the only one to be marvelled at. If M. 
Capoul can demand a hearing in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, there is hope, next season, for Mlle. 
Aimée. Judges of chinaware know that in most 
table-services made in China the practised eye will 
find, concealed among the designs, some tiny improper 
suggestion. The engagement of M. Capoul, reveal- 
ing the fine Italian hand of Mr. Grau, is more out of 
place than the less perceptible offence of the Celestial. 

* ‘ * 

IF scenic splendor is taken into account, the repre- 
sentations at the Metropolitan will probably outshine 
those at the Academy. In respect of ensemble, we 
should cast our lot with Mr. Mapleson. Signor Ar- 
diti’s band and chorus have been under his baton for 
years, and familiarity between the masses and their 
chief is a factor of the utmostimportance. Moreover, 
Signor Arditi is used to the exigencies of an Ameri- 
can season, and can rehearse three operas while a 
thoroughbred European conductor makes ready to 
bring out one. 

* ra * 

WITH all these facts in view, however, the Fabian 
policy is the policy which may be most judiciously 
counselled to the intending spectator. If he must 
come to a choice at once, he may be less in doubt 
than before looking through this article. And if he is 
anxious to know which of the two managers will 
come forth winner, he need not wait at all. The 
question is not which of the impresarii will make 
most, but which will lose most money. Mr. Abbey’s 
expenses will be about $33,000 a week, Mr. Maple- 
son’s about $27,000. Except for a fortnight, the re- 
ceipts are not likely to equal the expenditures of either 
house. Will Messrs. Abbey and Mapieson, then, 
join the long procession of ruined managers which 
the frequenters of operatic entertainments in America 
can conjure up in their memories ? Will they follow 
in the footsteps of Ullmann, Grau, Maretzek, Stra- 
kosch, e tutti quanti ? 

* 
* 


WE opine not. They will lose a great deal of 


money, but their losses will not impoverish them. 
The financial record of the approaching operatic cam- 
paign might be bound between the covers and usurp 
It will be a 
LORENZO. 


the title of one of Gabofiau’s. books. 
story of ‘‘ Other People’s Money.”’ 
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WALTER CRANE. 

OME two years ago we reproduced ex- 
amples of Walter Crane’s illus- 
trations of ‘‘ The First of May,”’ a 
graceful ‘‘ fairy masque,”’ by J. R. 
Wise. Since then the present 
writer has had the privilege of 
meeting Mr. Crane in his charin- 
ing suburban home near London 
and forming a fair estimate of the 
versatility of his genius. The artist is well known in 
this country by his illustrations of books for young 
folk. Seeing him with his children at his side it is 
easy to see whence much of his 
inspiration in this direction is 
der'ved. A large manuscript 
book lay on the table, and on 
opening it we found it filled 
with original tinted drawings de- 
scribing the travels and childish 
adventures of his youthful com- 
panions. Little princes would 
be highly favored in having such 
a chronicler ; but probably not 
‘for many years to come—per- 
haps not until the picture-book 
has become a precious heirloom 
in the family—will our young 
friends at Beaumont Lodge, 
Shepherd’s Bush, appreciate 
what a prize they possess in this 
unique volume. Only those who 
love children and live with them 
can write for them or draw for 
them successfully. The grace 
and tenderness with which Mr. 
Crane depicts children are in 
none of his works perhaps so 
well exemplified as in ‘‘ The 
First of May.’’ How well he 
can invest with interest the story 
books of the young is fairly 
shown in the accompanying 
specimens of his book illustra- 
tions, which, it may be men- 
tioned by the way, are all re- 
produced from his original draw- 
ings in pen-and-ink, 

Walter Crane was born August 
15th, 1845, in Liverpool. His 
father, Thomas Crane, was an 
artist of some repute in his day, 
especially for the grace and 
charm of his portraits and mini- 
atures, and was some time sec- 
retary and treasurer of the then 
Liverpool Academy. Young 
Crane received his first ideas of 
art and his first instructions in 
the studio of his father, who, 
through ill health, resided at 
Torquay until the year 1857. 
Passing at this place his early 
years, he acquired a love of the 
sea and shipping, as well as for landscape—romantic 
and pastoral—the beauty of the Devonshire coast being 
well known. As a boy he showed a taste for military 





subjects, and some of his earliest attempts were in. 


this direction. This was probably due to a feeling 
for romance, fostered by reading the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott, stirring incidents from which he would 
attempt to depict. 

The family left Torquay for London in 1857, and the 
young artist, then twelve years old, had his first sight 
of contemporary painting in the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition. The works of Sir Edwin Landseer delighted 
him, and he spent many hours a day in fields and 
farmyards, in the neighborhood of London, drawing 
animals ; and later, sketch-book in hand, he was a fre- 


quent visitor at the Zoological Gardens. About this 
time, however, he came across a volume of Ruskin’s 
** Modern Painters,’’ and, strongly moved by the sight 
of some remarkable works of the rising school, called 
pre-Raphaelite, a revolution in his youthful ideas set 
in. This was somewhat checked by the circumstance 
that in 1859 he became a pupil of W. J. Linton, the 
eminent wood-engraver, who rather represented the 
ideas of an older generation in design. He remained 
with him for three years, to familiarize himself with 
the technique of draughtsmanship on wood. During 
that time, however, the art, both in design and method, 
underwent a remarkabie transition, and in Linton’s 
office he had opportunitiés of seeing good specimens 
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PORTRAIT OF WALTER CRANE, 


DRAWN BY HIMSELF FROM HIS REFLECTION IN A MIRROR, 


of the older as well as of the new school. The re- 
markable drawings of Frederick Walker were appear- 
ing in Once a Week and the Cornhill Magazine as 
well as those of Frederick Leighton, R.A., F. Sandys, 
and E. J. Poynter, all of which had their effect on the 
impressionable young student. There were also other 
influences. About 1865 the work of Edward Burne- 
Jones was first seen at the rooms of the Society of 
Painters in Water-colors, and the effect of these deep- 
toned, romantic, mystic, poetical drawings was even 
more strongly felt. 

About this time, too, Walter Crane acquired, from 
a friend returned from Japan, a volume of characteris- 
tic printed pictures, such as then were scarce in Eng- 
land ; and there is no doubt that the study of these 





remarkable works had its effect in influencing the 
treatment of the well-known series of designs for chil- 
dren’s books in color, begun about this date (1865-67) 
and continued with little interval to the present time. 

The study of Japanese art, conjoined with that of 
the earlier Italian Renaissance, as it is illustrated in 
the collections at South Kensington, and Greek sculpt- 
ure as it exists in the splendid fragments in the British 
Museum, more especially in the frieze of the Parthe- 
non—these were the chief sources of the young paint- 
er’s instruction, His studies, too, had always been 
carried on independently, apart from any school or 
academy, and his knowledge was gained in the con- 
stant and varied study of nature, he trusting to ad- 
vance rather by the experience 
gained in working out designs 
and pictures, and through the 


made for these, than to any more 
systematic course of training, 
and he clings to the belief that 
more is learned in this way than 
on the academic system. 

Walter Crane has appealed to 
the public as a painter (both in 
oil and water color), as well as 
a book illustrator, and a design- 
er of decoration in many differ- 
Before his 
books were known he exhibited 


ent departments. 


water-color drawings at the 
Dudley Gallery in London, and 
has continued to do so from year 
to year until recently, when he 
became a member of the Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water-colors. 
As early as 1862, at the age of 
seventeen, he appears as an exhi- 
bitor in the Royal Academy of a 
small work entitled ‘‘ The Lady 
of Shalott,’’ from Tennyson's 
poem. In 1871; on his marriage, 
he went to Italy, visiting Ven- 
ice, Florence, and Naples, and 
spending two successive winters 
in Rome. From there he sent 
several drawings to London ex- 
hibitions, such as ‘‘ The Herald 
of Spring,”’ ‘‘ Almond Trees on 
Monte Pincio,’’ and others, and, 
returning in 1873 to London, he 
brought back a number of studies 
made in Italy, some of which 
have since been exhibited. 

He continued to design the 
children’s picture-books which 
bear his name, and it was on 
N), his return -from Italy that the 


Mp. 


larger series, containing *‘ The 
Frog Prince,’’ ‘*Goody Two 
Shoes,’’ ‘‘ Princess Belle Etoile,"’ 
and ‘‘ The Hind in Wood”’ were 
designed and issued. Among 
his other children's books are 
** Cinderella,’”’ ‘‘ Beauty and the 
Beast,’’ ‘‘ Goody Two Shoes,’’ ‘* Baby’s Opera,”’ and 
‘*Mrs. Mundi at Home,”’ one of the cleverest of them 
all. His latest works in book illustration are the 
‘*Pan Piper’? and the ‘* Household Stories,’’ from 
the collection of the Brothers Grimm, published in 
London last Christmas. 

Without ceasing to paint, he devoted still more 
study and time to design in decoration—-painting pan- 
els and friezes, cartoons for needlework, wall papers, 
and tiles. His designs for needlework have mostly 
been executed at the Royal School at South Kensing- 
ton. Among his many decorative works may 
particularly be named a large saloon in the country 
house of Dr. William Spottiswoode, President of the 
Royal Society, which is decorated (the ceiling espe- 
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cially) with figure designs in relief gilded and silvered 
in various tones. And no less meritorious are his 
frieze and ceiling at the house of Mr. A. Ionides at 
Holland Park, and his frieze in mosaic in the Arab 
Hall of Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A. 

In 1877 the Grosvenor Gallery was founded by Sir 
Coutts Lindsay, its avowed object. being to bring be- 
fore the public the works of artists hitherto but little 
exhibited, or never seen at the Royal 
Academy—such as E. Burne-Jones, 
W. B. Richmond, Alphonse Legros, and 
the subject of our sketch, who showed 
that year a large work, ‘* The Renais- 
sance of Venus,” afterward seen at the 
Paris Exhibition of 1878. This was fol- 
lowed by ‘‘ The Fate of Persephone,"’ 
‘**The Sirens’’ (1879), ‘‘ Truth and the 
Traveller’’ (1880), ‘* Europa’’ (1881). 
Last year he sent to the Grosvenor the 
charming allegorical painting, an out- 
line drawing of which he has made for 
our first page. The theme is derived 
from the following verses in ‘the Rubai- 
yat of Omar Khayyam : 

** Would but some wingéd angel, ere too late, 

Arrest the yet unopened roll of Fate, 


And make the stern recorder otherwise 
Enregister, or quite obliterate ! 


** Ah love! could you and I with him conspire 
To grasp this.sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s desire !"’ 


This year Mr. Crane exhibited at the 
Grosvenor Gallery his painting ‘* Diana 
and Endymion,”’ a slight sketch of which 
is given herewith. But his most im- 
portant work this year, and perhaps the finest work of 
the kind that he has executed, is the painted frieze 
illustrating Longfellow’s poem,‘ ‘‘ The Skeleton in 
Armor,’’ which he has recently completed for the 
dining-room in the Newport mansion of Miss Cathe- 
rine Wolfe. How admirably he has caught the spirit 
of the romance of the old Newport tower may be 
judged -by the spirited drawings given in the supple- 
ment to the present number of THE ART AMATEUR, 
which Mr. Crane has 
kindly made for us 
from photographs 
taken from the paint- 
ing. The frieze is his 
first commission, we 
believe, executed for 
an American. If he 
should make up his 
mind to visit this 
country, as he informs 
us that he. hopes to do 
soon, no one who has 
had the privilege of 
seeing this admirable 
decorative work will 
believe that it will be 
Mr. Walter Crane's 
last commission in 
this country. 


SOME HINTS ON 
ETCHING. 





every way than the plate. The ground is laid and 
smoked in the same way as the hard etching ground, 
taking care that nothing touches it after it is done till 
the paper is laid on it. The paper must have been 


first wetted; and then spread cautiously on the ground, 
the edges being turned over and pasted down to the 
back of the plate ; 
dry and stretched quite smooth. 


in afew hours the paper will be 
Resting your hand 





TAIL-PIECE BY WALTER CRANE, FROM ‘‘ THE SIX SWANS.” 


on the bridge, take a pencil and draw your subject on 
the paper exactly as you wish it to be, pressing 
strongly for the darker touches, and more lightly for 
the delicate parts. Use a softer or harder pencil 
according as you find the ground more or less soft, 
which will depend on the heat of the weather or the 
room you work in, but remember always that the 
softer the ground the softer should be the pencil. 
When the drawing is finished lift up the paper care- 


far you have succeeded. The paper used may have 
a coarse or fine grain, or papers of different grain 
may be used in the same design ; smooth paper gives 
no result whatever.” 

Etching from nature on a plate while it is in the 
bath was the invention of Seymour Haden. *‘ The 
advantages of the process,’’ Mr. Robertson explains, 
“‘are that unbroken gradation is obtained in the 
depth of the lines, and that the trouble 
of repeated stoppings-out is avoided. 
It was considered by many that this 
clever method was to inaugurate a new 
era in the art, and that it would be 
gradually adopted by all. It has really 
been tried by very many etchers, but 
adopted by few. The fact is that the 
gain of innumerable gradations in the 
depth of the lines is rather of an imag- 
inary nature ; it being found that half a 
dozen stoppings-out will, if done with 
judgment, give as-much gradation as is 
appreciable in the printing. The depth 
of a line is not always in proportion to 
the time of its exposure to the acid, and 
the effect of gradation of tone is due to 
many causes of which depth of line is 
only one. One objection to the process 
is that it admits of no alteration or cor- 
rection while the plate is in progress, 
the result inevitably being that many 
plates done in this way turn out utter 
failures. The horizontal position of the 
plate, and a slight difficulty in seeing 
where the point of the needle is, are found 
in practice not such insignificant matters 
as they may appear. Mr. Haden’s own etchings are 
distinguished rather for vigor than for much gradation 
in the biting, and to judge by the result, one would 
not suppose that many of them are etched in the bath. 
Mr. Hamerton has called attention to. an essential 
point to be ‘noted as regards the calculation of time 
if this process is used. It is that * while the plate is 
in the bath the differences are always lessening. For 
example, a line laid at the very beginning and a line 
laid an hour after- 
ward are, when the 
plate has been an 
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ETCHING on soft 
ground, a process for- 
merly much employed 
to imitate chalk or 
pencil drawings—now 
for that purpose en- 
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hour and a half in the 
bath, of very different 
value, but as the plate 
remains longer and 
longer in the bath 
they are constantly 
approaching in value. 
This has to be con- 
tinually taken into ac- 
count, and it adds to 
the difficulty of the 


process.” 
To carry out Mr. 
Haden’s’ plan, our 


author points out that 
‘‘it is necessary to 
have a thick drawing- 
board made with a 
well in it, which must 
be. thoroughly _ pro- 
tected by repeated 
paintings with Bruns- 
wick black. This 
drawing-board is to 
be fitted with a three- 
legged stand similar 
to those used for pho- 
tographic cameras, to 
enable it to be kept 








tirely superseded by 
lithography —is_ still 
employed occasional- 
ly as an auxiliary to 
etching when certain surfaces are to be represented. 
Soft ground for winter use is made by adding one part 
of lard to three parts of common etching ground, but 
for warm weather less lard is required. The process 
is described as follows in H. R. Robertson’s useful 
little handbook, ‘‘ The Art of Etching,” noticed in 
the October number of this magazine: ‘* Draw the 
outline of your subject faintly on a piece of thin paper 
having a grain, which must be at least an inch larger 


ROUGH SKETCH BY WALTER CRANE OF HIS ‘‘DIANA AND ENDYMION,”’ 


EXHIBITED IN THE GROSVENOR GALLERY, 1883 


fully from the plate, and wherever you have touched 
with the pencil the ground will stick to the paper, 
leaving the copper more or less exposed. The plate 
is then bitten in in the ordinary way, but if re-biting 
should be required the hard etching ground is to be 
used, If the etching has been successfully done, a 
printed proof will be exactly the same as the drawing 
made by the soft etching ground sticking to the under 
side of the paper, which is indeed itself a proof how 


horizontal under all 
circumstances. A flat 
piece of wood laid 
across the well is used 
as a rest for the hand and to avoid contact with the 
acid. Without actually working in the bath it is pos- 
sible to avail one’s self of that part of the method 
which obviates ‘stopping-out. To do this the work 
with the needle is divided into separate stages, com- 
mencing with the darkest parts of the subject. These 
darkest lines are etched and bitten in for a sixth of 
the whole time contemplated. Then the set of lines 
next in depth is etched, and the plate being again 
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put into the acid both sets of lines get now bitten in. 
This process is repeated till at last the faintest lines 
have had one-sixth of the whole immersion which the 
deepest lines have had, and the biting in is com- 
pleted.”’ 

A simple way of availing one’s self of the other 
advantage in Mr. Haden’s method—namely, the 
simultaneous etching and biting in of the subject from 
nature—is, Mr. Robertson explains, to bite in the lines 
by painting on the etching with a brush charged with 
a very strong mordant—for instance, nitrous acid 
nearly pure. A sponge with water is used to check 
the biting in at any moment. In this method the 
darkest lines are generally done first, though there is 
nothing to prevent the etcher modifying his work as 
he proceeds, and even adding at the last very dark 
lines where no work had hitherto been done at all. 

Very lucid are the writer’s remarks 
on ‘‘natural’’ and “‘artificial’’ print- - 


be led to do something of the sort deliberately, when 
he thinks that parts of an etching might be improved 
by it. The best mode is to heat a clean plate and to 
squeeze out some etching ground upon it, and then 
with the dabber to carefully transfer to the plate to be 
operated upon just so much of the ground as will 
partly coat the copper. This leaves a granulated 
appearance caused by the texture of the dabber. The 
plate is not to be heated again after the ground is 
laid, and those parts not to be bitten must be well 
covered with stopping-out varnish. 

Another plan by which the texture of silk may be 
similarly employed is as follows: Ground the plate 
with soft etching ground, then place a piece of silk 
over the plate, pass a rolling-pin over it to make it 
adhere equally all over the surface, then peel it off. 
A tessellated pattern will be left on the plate, the silk 
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which indeed owes its grain to the stone being 
roughened with sand, preparatory to being drawn 
upon. 

Aquatint is often used in conjunction with etch- 
ing ; the effect is such as would be produced by add- 
ing washes of Indian ink to a pen-and-ink drawing. 
Flat tints may be added with the roulette, as in mez- 
zotint engraving. 

M. Lalanne mentions the use of flowers of sulphur 
for the purpose of harmonizing or increasing the 
weight of a tint. The sulphur is mixed with oil so as 
to form a paste thick enough to be laid on witha 
brush, By the action of these two substances the 
polish on the plate is destroyed, and the result in 
printing is a fresh and soft tint, which blends agree- 
ably with the work of the needle. Differences in 

value are easily obtained by allow- 
ing the sulphur to remain on the 





ing, terms which somehow are more 
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plate for a longer or shorter time. 








talked about by amateurs than under- “ 
stood. We quote: ‘ Artificial print- 
ing consists, firstly, in leaving a tint 
of ink on part of the plate, instead of 
cleaning it thoroughly ; and, second- 
ly, in the process called ‘ retrous- 
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This species of biting acts more 
readily in hot weather, a few minutes 
being sufficient to produce a firm 
tint. The corrosions produced in 
this way have quite a dark appear- 
ance on the plate, but they produce 








sage.’ After the plate has been inked 


° much lighter tints in printing. If 








and wiped clean, it is gone over with 
a piece of very soft muslin, and a cer- 
tain amount of ink is thus brought 
up out of the lines, which gives in 
printing a soft tint round each line. 
The whole effect is thus enriched and 
softened, and the hard wiriness so 
often complained of in etchings is 
neutralized.’’ The frontispiece of the 
Look—a simple little landscape by 
the author—is printed with retrous- 
sage so that it may be compared by 
the student with the natural printing 
of the plate in its first state. In the 
same practical way the first state is 
printed on cold white paper for com- 
parison with the creamy tone of the 
finished etching. 

That Mr. Robertson does not at- 
tach much importance to hard-and- 
fast theories about what is ‘“‘ legiti- 
mate’’ or “‘ illegitimate” in etching, 
is evident fram his useful chapter on 
**Jabor-saving devices,’’ which our 
readers will thank us for giving 
nearly in full, He says: 

‘*The large number of lines re- 
quired to be drawn by the needle- 
point in shading any considerable 
space have suggested various devices 


to get over the ground more quickly. S04 
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ting two or more needles beside each 


the result should not prove satisfac- 
tory, this sulphur tint can be effaced 
with charcoal, as the copper is but 
slightly corroded, or the burnisher 
may be used to reduce any parts 
which are too dark. A very slight 
tint may be obtained by merely de- 
stroying the polish of the plate with 
charcoal ; some writers recommend 
rubbing the plate with charcoal un- 
der water as the best way of clean- 
ing it before laying the ground. 
Rubbing the plate with sandpaper is 
sometimes adopted as a means of im- 
parting a stronger tint than that pro- 
duced with charcoal, but it is apt to 
look dirty unless managed with great 
judgment.” 


THE EXPOSITK IN NATIONALE 
AT PARIS. 





FIRST NOTICE, 

IF discussions, disputes, and inces- 
sant reclamations be a sign of vitality 
we may conclude that French art is 
in an excellent way, for artists, crit- 
ics, and public never seem to be sat- 
isfied. Forty years ago the members 
of the Institute had control of the an- 
nual Salon, and being, as they were, 
correct classicists, admirers of the 














other in one handle, and. so laying 
parallel strokes at the same time. 
When a broad line is required, two 
needles thus put together will some- 
times do it better than anything else, 
and in a dark background to a head 
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“AT LAST“HE CAME‘TO “THE: 
"TOWER .& OPENED THE’ DOOR’ 
- OF THE LUTTLE’ ROOM’ WHERE” 
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school of David, they carefully ex- 
cluded from the Salon the works of 
romanticists—Théodore Rousseau, 
Delacroix, Daubigny, Corot, and, 
later, of Courbet. It was only with 
the greatest difficulty that these men, 

















an arrangement of five or six needles —=t 
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who are now regarded as the glories 








will certainly save time, and may be 
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of modern French art,succeeded from 





so used in conjunction with the free 
work of a single point, as not to be 
objectionable. It is chiefly in very 
large plates that this arrangement of needles has 
been found useful, as, for instance, in Mr. Macbeth’s 
etching after Mason’s ‘ Harvest Moon,’ where it will 
be observed that much of the background and all of 
the sky has been done in this manner. 

The next hint on the subject is that the etcher 
may {frequently make use of the foul biting that hap- 
pens accidentally. Foul biting is the expression used 
when the acid has found its way through the ground 
and made a tint, composed of dark spots and stains, 
upon the surface of the plate. One’s first feeling is 
sure to be disgust at an accident which costs much 
time to repair, and is apt to spoil the freshness of the 
work, The scraper and burnisher are employed 
either to remove the foul biting altogether, or to give 
the necessary gradations, in case any of it is to be 
purposely left. The etcher having at some time made 
good use of this accidental foul biting, will naturally 
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having taken off the ground wherever the threads 
pressed upon it ; stop out and bite in asrequired. In 
some specimens of this method in the illustrations to 
Mr. Archer’s book on the ‘ Antiquities of London,’ the 
effect produced is admirable in some of the plates 
where stonework in light or half tone is represented. 
Another process of the same kind is used by M. 
Legros. The ground is laid as for ordinary etching, 
and a piece of sandpaper is placed face downward on 
the plate, which is then passed between the rollers of 
the printing-press with sufficient pressure for the 
grains of sand on the paper to pierce the ground. 
The plate is then proceeded with as before. The 
degree of fineness of the sandpaper employed will, of 
corse, regulate the quality of the grain produced on 
the copper. This method of obtaining tone is useful 
for representing night scenes. The drawback to this 
employment of sandpaper is that, when much used, 


time to time in forcing their way 
into the Salon. Then by dint of furi- 
ous discussion and perpetual recla- 
mations, the critics and the painters obtained modi- 
fication after modification in the composition of the 
jury of admission, but still the Salon remained under 
the protection and partial control of the State until 
1880, when after the disastrous failure of the Salon 
arranged by sympathetic groups, an invention of M. 
Turquet, the State abandoned the artists to their own 
resources for the organization of their exhibitions. 
Hence the formation of the Society of French 
Artists, which has had the entire material and 
artistic management of the Salons of 1881, 1882, and 
1883, including the distribution of all medals and 
recompenses except the Prix du Salon and certain 
travelling scholarships which remain in the hands of 
the State. Meanwhile, in order to continue to exercise 
a supreme protection of the fine arts, the State, at the 
moment of the formation of the new society, announced 
its intention of organizing at intervals of a certain nym- 
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ber of years an official exhibition of French art. The 
first of these exhibitions was opened on September 
15th, under the title of ‘‘ Exposition Nationale des 
Ouvrages des Artistes Vivants.”’ 

To quote the words of M. Jules Ferry, in his address 
to the jury, this national exhibition is 
not intended to be either a copy or a 
satire of the annual Salon: the Salon 
is one thing ; the national exhibition.is 
another. ‘‘ The two institutions,’’ said 
M. Ferry, ‘‘ correspond to different in- 
spirations, preoccupations, and inter- 
ests. The réle of the annual Salon is 
to give satisfaction to that need of 
great and wide publicity which is the 
first condition of the artistic career 
and the foundation of all renown in the 
times in which we live. This need,’’ 
continued the Minister of Fine Arts, 
‘*is legitimate, and the men who have 
embraced that glorious and difficult 
career, especially the young men, have 
the right to demand as large and gen- 
erous a place in the sun as it is possi- 
ble to make forthem. Hence that law, 
in a way natural, stronger than all re- 
sistance, stronger than all regulations, * 
which has during the past twenty years provoked that 
continual growth of exhibited works that no longer 
knows any other limits than those of the very walls of 
this Palais de l'Industrie. It is this law of necessary 
growth which formerly overthrew the authority of 
the Institute, and which has 
brought about the elective ré- 
gime and multiplied from year 
to year the electors, the jury- 
men, andthe admissions. This 
is neither a subject for aston- 
ishment nor for complaint. 
The réle of the annual Salon 
is to be more and more com- 
prehensive ; the réle of a na- 
tional exhibition is to be sys- 


Moreau, and many other notable names are con- 
spicuous by their absence. . In point of fact this so- 


called Exposition Nationale has neither the interest of 
a retrospective exhibition nor the novelty of the annual 
Salons, where there is always some new talent to be 
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discovered or some rising star to be observed. Here, 
at this national exhibition, the number of new works 
is extremely limited, and the vast majority of the pict- 
ures are too fresh in the memory of visitors to the 
Salons of the last two or three years to be yet saluted 








tematically limited and exclu- 
sive,”’ 

According to the regulations 
decreed by the Superior Coun- 
cil of Fine Arts this Exposition Nationale is open 
to the most remarkable works of French and foreign 
artists executed since May Ist, 1878, in the various 
departments of painting, sculpture, engraving, and 
architecture. The number of works that may be 
presented by an artist is unlimited. The total num- 
ber of works to be admitted was 
800 pictures, 200 drawings, water- 
colors, etc., 300 pieces of sculp- 
ture, 50 architectural works, and 
150 pieces of engraving. The juries 
in each section were appointed half 
by the minister from among emi- 
nent painters and critics, while the 
other half consisted of members of 
the Academy of Fine Arts—that is 
to say, the Institute. 

Such are the conditions on which 
this exhibition has been organized. 
Now, let us see what is the result. 
The number of paintings admitted 
is 717, representing the work of 372 
painters. The jury has, therefore, 
we may presume, been strict, since 
it has not admitted the maximum 
fixed by the regulations. These 
pictures are exhibited*in twenty- 
one rooms of the Palais de 1|’In- 
dustrie ; almost every picture is on 
the line; no artist has reason to 
complain of being badly hung ; in 
short, the material arrangement of 
the Salon is admirable. From an 
artistic point of view the first im- 
pression is one of disappointment. 
You seem to feel that the exhibi- 
tion has been gotten up in haste ; 
you ask what it means, what is the-use of iit, why it is 
styled a *' national exhibition,’’ why this and that art- 
ist is not represented, and why this and that one is rep- 
resented. Géréme, for instance, Carolus Duran, Ribot, 
Charles Jacque, Vollon, Benjamin Constant, Gustave 
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with any lively pleasure. As for the title of national 
it is utterly misplaced. The present exhibition is not 
more national than the Salons organized by the society 
of artists ; on the contrary, it is less so, inasmuch as 
the jury, under the preponderating influence of the 
Institute, has thought proper to refuse admission to 
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the works of Edouard Manet. This exclusion is very 
much commented upon. Up to his death Manet was 
an artist whose talent was open to discussion but not 
to denial, and whose influence on the young genera- 
tion of French painters has been simply immense. 





But enough of these criticisms; it is generally 
admitted that this first official Salon —let us give it the 
only name appropriate to it—is disappointing. The 
government itself seems to have at once comprehended 
this fact, together with the fact that as matters now are 
in France official exhibitions must re- 
main retrospective. And so, instead 
of being triennial as originally insti- 
tuted, the Exposition Nationale is to 
be quinquennial, and the next exhibi- 
tion, in 1888, is to be international— 
that is to say, not only- will foreign 
artists be allowed to send in their 
works, but steps will be taken with a 
view to having the art of the different 
countries officially represented under 
the patronage of their respective gov- 
ernments. 

The majority of the pictures in this 
exhibition being, as I have already 
said, old Salon friends, and many of 
them not having been removed from the 
Palais de |’Industrie since the Salon of 
last May, I[ shall not need to pass them 
in review again. I shall only briefly 
call attention to the few new works. 
In the first place we are greeted on 
entering the ‘‘salon carré’’ by a colossal picture, 
twenty-three feet by fifteen, by Brozik, representing 
the condemnation of John Huss by the Council of 
Constance. The composition of what are called his- 
torical pictures on a large scale is no easy matter, 
and even the attempt to relate 
in color the movement and 
passion of a dramatic episode, 
occupying many actors, de- 
serves considerable _ praise. 
M. Brozik’s picture is certainly 
full of talent, and it is painted 
with considerable sobriety in 
the means employed. But, af- 
ter all, it is not dramatic ; the 
composition is theatrical and 
too complicated, and the im- 
pression it leaves is that not of 
life but of paint. M. Brozik 
has made a bold attempt which 
has not been crowned by success, but in such attempts 
failure is not dishonorable. M. Brozik is a pupil and 
almost an imitator of Munkacsy. He has the good 
or evil fortune, according to the point of view’one 
may take, of being the son-in-law of the picture-dealer 
Sedelmeyer, who is much given to pernicious puffing. 
M. Brozik is an Austrian by birth. 

M. Berne-Bellecour exhibits four 
pictures, of which two are new, 
**Le Prisonnier,’’ and ‘‘ Le Point 
Stratégique,’* both pretty, elegant, 
smooth, witty even, and curiously 
photographic in their rendering of 
men and things. The two great 
French military painters, MM. De- 
taille and De Neuville, have not ex- 
hibited, the reason being that their 
time is absorbed nowadays in the 
composition of panoramas, while 
their pictures painted since 1878 
have, I presume, gone to America, 
from which land no picture returns. 
Continuing our walk we notice 
** The Sculptor’s Model,” by Alma 
Tadema, a nude figure represent- 
ing the model of the Esquiline Ve- 
nus. This picture, of a copper-ket- 
tle-yellow color, will not do much 
for the artist’s reputation ; it is an 
unimportant and very inferior work. 
The dynasty of the Bretons is well 
represented by Emile, Jules, and 
Mme. Demont-Breton. who exhibits 
the admirable picture, ‘‘ La Plage,’’ 
that attracted so much attention last 
May. M. Jules Breton re-exhibits 
**Le Matin,’’ which was also favor- 
ably received last spring. 

But why need I mention all the pictures that have 
quietly passed the summer in this way in the Palais 
de l'Industrie ? Let us seek something new. Seek 
is indeed the word. At last here is something new 
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and something worth contemplating—eight pictures 
by Jules Dupré, one of the last survivors of the glori- 
ous generation of 1830, the master-paintey who, as an 
eminent critic has said, has entered during his lifetime 
that immortality where Rousseau, Corot and Millet, 
his friends and his peers, have preceded him. 
Jules Dupré is now seventy-two years of age, 
and in the solitude of his retirement at Isle- 
Adam he has forgotten for years to exhibit 
at the Salon. His pictures at this present 
exhibition will, therefore, be almost a revela- 
tion for some of the young landscapists who 
think they are so clever when they have ex- 
cluded the sky from their canvas, mixed 
ashes with all their colors, and framed their 
production in an oxidized frame adorned 
with potato stalks and decorative thistles. 
THEODORE CHILD. 


THE MUNICH EXHIBITION. 





SECOND NOTICE. 


THE ‘“‘ Glass Palace,’’ in which the Inter- 
national Exhibition of pictures and statues is housed 
at Munich, is well fitted to the purpose. Viewed from 
the outside it is an ugly building, but the moment one 
enters it, one sees for the hundredth time what skill 
and taste can do with the 
most unpromising materials. 


and a ‘‘Study Head’’ by Hugo von Habermann, 
whose ‘‘ Violin-Player’’ is among the strong works of 
the new time. Habermann is destined to be much 
heard of, in Germany at least, and it may be that, like 
many another artist of mark, he will be content to be 
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heard of only in his own country. He reminds me of 
our own Duveiieck, but he has more sentiment than 
Duveneck, with perhaps less perception of individual 
character. In this room also was a fine work by Claus 








have charmed Velasquez. Liebermann’s ** Weavers’’ 
is unquestionably one of the most interesting pictures 
in this exhibition. 

At the other end of the building the square room is 
devoted to the Spanish pictures, though these overrun 
the walls of this spacious apartment into 
some of the smaller rooms that lie near it. 
The Spanish paintings grow in popularity 
every day, and indeed they effectually kill, 
by their splendid vigor and skill, the tame 
and more conventional contributions of other 
countries, though in too many cases the sub- 
jects chosen are very repulsive, and repul- 
sive in cold blood, for there is not seen to be 
any call for the selection. But there is in 
these pictures a dash and energy of enjoy- 
ment in the exercise of unwonted skill, that 
carry everything before them, and keep peo- 
ple standing in excited groups before such 
pictures as Casado’s ‘‘ Judgment of King 
Ramiro,’’ with its bloody heads strewing 
the pavement; ‘*‘ The Fool’s Funeral,’’ by 
Alonzo Perez, where a group of idiots are 
sitting in church by the bier of a comrade; Vera's 
‘Heroic Defence of Numantia,’’ in which all that 
skill in drawing and composition can do is. done to 
make real a scene of butchery—and to what end? 

Then come Manuel Rami- 
rez’s ‘‘ Beheading of Don AI- 





The building itself is a long 


varo de Luna,’’ where simi- 








nave with two short tran- 
septs. In one of these is the 
entrance vestibule with its of- 
fices, while the other is given 
up to the French exhibition. 
The ‘‘ cross’’ where the nave 
and transept meetis a square, 
but the ground floor has been 
transformed into a circle in 
order the better to adapt it to 
the rococo style of decoration, 
which has been employed 
with great boldness and with 
the most picturesque result. 
Around the wall of this cir- 
cular court runs a thick-set i Sal a 
hedge of Jaurel bushes, whose Rann 

leafage overtops and peeps 
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lar powers are put forth to 
even less purpose, and Fran- 
cesco da Pradilla’s ‘* Surren- 
der of Granada,’’ which is 
the most pleasing of these 
great canvases, and one which 
is pretty sure of a lasting rep- 
utation. Moreno’s ‘*Glad- 
iators in the Bath’’ and A. 
Munoz-Degrain’s ‘‘ Inunda. 
tion’’ are other works that 
show the existence in Spain 
of a vigorous and masterly 
school of painters with noth- 
ing to say or to paint worth 
painting—men who, had they 
lived in the sixteenth century, 
would have left masterpieces 
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painted green, in which are 
twelve semicircular, round- 
headed niches containing 
pieces of sculpture. Among these I noticed particu- 
larly Carl Cauer’s ‘‘ Hector and Andromache with 
Astyanax’’ for its: noble treatment of the subject and 
for the womanly sweetness with royal dignity express- 
ed in the person of Andromache. The other pieces 
were of little importance, but the trel- 
lis-work, with its laurel hedge, made 
an excellent background, and showed 
them at their best. In the middle of 
the court rose a mass of rock-work 
with a footing of flowers, changing 
with the season from tulips and hya- 
cinths to roses, geraniums and china- 
asters. At one side a group of pine- 
trees added a touch of wildness to the 
rocks, while a brawling stream tum- 
bled from ledge to ledge and spread 
out into a miniature pool below. 

In the middle of each of the ends of 
the long nave a square room relieved 
the somewhat tiresome uniformity of 
the succession of smaller halls. The 
room in the eastern wing was called the 
Hall of Honor, and contained some of 
the more important of the German pic- 
tures—Defregger’s ‘‘Scene in War 
Times in the Tyrol,’’ in which the 
artist was seen at his worst of conven- 
tion and staginess, but which has 
been bought by the government for 
the new Pinacothek; Prof. Loefftz’s 
‘* Pieta,”” a noble study of the nude 
model, with a very made-up Virgin Mary put in with- 
out feeling and with the evident intention to transform 
the ‘‘ model’ into a ‘‘ subject ;” Prof. Diez’s ‘‘ Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds,’’ one of the great successes of 
the exhibition ; a fine portrait by Fr. Aug. Kaulbach 
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Meyer, ‘‘ A Scene in a Convent, 
ing, and most complete in simple power of narrative. 


delightful as paint- 


Claus Meyer is already'a name, young as he is, and 
his pictures are much sought for, even his slightest 
sketches being in great demand. Max Liebermann 
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has a more established reputation, and is an older man, 
but in the present exhibition he and Meyer run one 
another hard. There is no color in their works, but 
there is the drawing of masters, most effective light- 


ing, and an adjustment of ‘‘ values’’ which would 


them, and who will now do 
nothing but lumber provin- 
cial galleries with acres of 
futility. Among these painters Pradilla is remark- 
able for a mastery over his brush, which enables him 
to paint in the broad, free style, which is so delightful 
in his ‘‘ Surrender of Granada,’’ and to rival the touch 
of Rio or Boldini in small cabinet pieces, such as 
his ‘‘Carnival in Rome.’’ But the 
Spanish painter that impresses me most 
with a sense of varied power, always 
delightfully and healthily employed, is 
Domingo. He has a picture of a 
white cat sitting by a china bowl and 
watching a bee crawling on the floor, 
which I looked at every time I visited 
the gallery with new enjoyment, and 
a lively scene in a circus, where the 
painting of a certain horse is most 
satisfactory. His way of painting— 
but has he a way ?—makes me think of 
Vollon, as Mrs. McSorley’s tea-drink- 
ing in her tenement-house in New 
York made her think of home in Ire- 
land—"*’tis so different!” Indeed, 
these pictures of Domingo stand out in 
memory from the rest of the exhibition 
with those of Claus Meyer, Haber- 
mann, and Liebermann. 

Other noticeable pictures are Ri- 
barz’s landscapes, Herterich’s strong 
but too cruel ‘‘ Peasants Making the 
Countess Westerbury Serve Them,” 
Hicker’s harmonious interiors, Bissch- 
op’s ‘* Woman Polishing a Tankard,’’ 
and Georg Jacobides’ most delightfully conceived and 
painted ‘* The First Earring,’’ with but one false note 
in the disagreeable blue of the earring on the table. 
The fine portraits by Fr. Aug. Kaulbach, Prof. Fried- 
rich Kaulbach, and H. Kaulbach—a true embarrass- 
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ILLUSTRATION BY WALTER CRANE, FROM ‘*‘ MRS. MUNDI AT HOME.” 
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ment of riches with Defregger’s excellent likeness of 
his son, Hicker’s ‘‘ Portrait of a Child,’’ Ernst Zim- 
mermann’s “‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,’’ and last but 
not least Canon’s magnificent ‘‘ Portrait of a Profes- 
sor’’—the masterpiece of portraiture in the exhibition, 
These works'are here hastily noted down as worthy 
ot remembrance among a crowd of pictures forming 
one of the most interesting collections of our age of 
exhibitions. CLARENCE COOK. 





THE OLD ART AND THE NEW. 





To us whose artis yearly becoming more Euro- 
peanized and for whom the only question is whether 
we shall be French or German, the-accounts that 
reach us of some of the lesser exhibitions, across the 
Atlantic, which may be compared as to size and 
importance with our own, cannot but be interesting. 
We can learn hardly anything as to our position in 
the art world by reading reports about the Paris 
Salon, but the notes that are furnished us from time 
to time of collections of pictures by individual painters 
and of departmental exhibitions, enable us to judge 
pretty well as to what degree of importance our own 
affairs of the kind would assume in France. They 
also serve to show what direction the artistic currents 
are taking better than the great yearly gatherings of 
paintings in Paris. 

There have been within the year three notable minor 
exhibitions—two in Paris and one in Lyons, The 
latter, according to the accounts received of it, was a 
typical ‘‘ exposition de province.’’ It must have been 
like our American Artists’ Exhibition and a loan ex- 
hibition of the Metropolitan Museum rolled into one, 
but larger. The number of artists represented who 
belong to the neighborhood of Lyons was more than 
two hundred, and Paris, Brussels, and other cities 
furnished one hundred and seventy-two more. Four 
hundred and fifty paintings and eighty drawings com- 
posed the show. In all this mass of work there was, 
we are told, not one great picture ; no big historical 
painting ; nothing better than pretty and amusing 
pictures ; but, we are assured, there was also a lack 
of ‘‘those deplorable errors that our too indulgent 
committee has often allowed to pass.”” Saving this 
last clause, the same thing might be said of most of 
the exhibitions which we are accustomed to in New 
York. 

The two Paris exhibitions, each composed of works 
by one man, were considerably more interesting. One 
consisted entirely of pictures by M. Bida, the other of 
paintings by the late M. Manet. These two may be 
said to represent the opposite poles of modern art. 
M. Bida is a conscientious and painstaking workman ; 
M. Manet was the chief of the impressionists. It is 
instructive to find that while the critics condemn 
roundly the faults of the latter, carefully define his 
good qualities, and restrict their praises as though 
dealing with an enemy to be studied and to be feared, 
they express only curiosity at the outset about M. 
Bida and indifference at the end. 

M. Bida is seventy years old, yet up to the pres- 
ent he has been known only by his illustrations of 
the Bible. When the exhibition of his paintings 
was organized at the Cercle de l’Union Artistique, 
all the people curious in such matters, knowing 
that he was a pupil of Eugéne Delacroix, went there 
to see if they might hunt up some scrap which should 
remind them of the master. But they found nothing 
of the sort. They discovered instead ‘‘ a great surety 
of hand, highly scientific composition, an undeniable 
facility in putting together groups of figures that have 
but one defect—they concur toward an action devoid 
of interest.’’ He sees things superficially, they say. 
He passes, with an amiable facility, from the massacre 
of the Mamelukes to the counter of Mimi Pinson. In 
fine, if he puts his soul in his work, it is a very small 
soul diffused through a great deal of labor. 

Turn to M. Manet. He attempted very little—too 
little to be called an artist. He was scarcely more 
than an inventor of new dyes or novel effects of shad- 
ing on silk or satin. He reproduced only the formless 
elements, air, light and water ; with things of earth, 
that have shape and consistency, he hardly meddled. 
His, also, was but an ordinary intelligence, but nar- 
rowed to a special aim and that comparatively a new 
one. Hence he was a power, while M. Bida is not. 


Who does not see that the old art and the new are 


confronting each other under the same types here, 
and that the decision is to be the same? It is better 
for a man to have some special walk of art, some 
peculiar trick or knack even, in which he is unap- 
proached, than to do all things badly or indifferently. 
In the former case he will have both friends and foes ; 
in the latter, neither. Some one will be sure to 
recognize and be delighted with the success of each 
especial ‘* tour de force,’’ but only the mildest pleas- 
ure can be taken by the most complaisant spectator 
in work that has few faults and no merit. In the 
absence of really great men, the specialists, whether 
they be impressionists or tonists or whatever they 


may be, must carry the day. 
ROGER RIORDAN. 





THE LOUISVILLE ART EXHIBITION. 





OF the various art exhibitions held in this country this season, 
probably none has been more visited or more popular than the Art 
Department of the Southern Exposition at Louisville. Opened 
early in August, the art building has been almost constantly crowd- 
ed with appreciative visitors, and now that the exposition has only 


a month longer to run, there is general regret. The art commit- 
tee was exceptionally fortunate in securing first-class works of art. 
It appealed to prominent collectors of the North in the name of 
the ‘‘ New South,” and men who are not accustomed to lend their 
treasures for exhibition, in this case offered them freely, as if anx- 
ious to show their interest in and kindly feeling for their Southern 
brethren. A substantial fire-proof building had been erected—at 
some distance from the Main Exposition building—which it was 
at first feared would be exceedingly difficult to fill, but it was found 
that it was not nearly large enough to contain all the pictures that 
came. The committee, accordingly, made a careful selection, and 
even then the walls were covered, in some cases below the line. 

The art building is in the form of a cross, with a broad vesti- 
bule, rotunda, and three large, excellently lighted gaileries. The 
roof is of iron and glass and the floor is of artificial stone. The ves- 
tibule, north and west galleries contain pictures from private col- 
lections, and here most of the best-known foreign artists are well 
represented. The east gallery is filled with pictures from the Ameri- 
can Art Union, of New York, selected from the studios of leading 
American artists. Thus is given an opportunity for comparative 
study. The rotunda is devoted chiefly to the exhibition of stat- 
uary and bric-a-brac. In the centre, upon a high pedestal, is a 
broad, spreading palm, the leaves of which form a sort of canopy 
over a number of marble statues and Sévres vases which are artis- 
tically grouped around it, and show through the branches of 
smaller tropical plants, arranged about them, with charming effect. 
Crimson portiéres, hung from the roof, separate the upper portion 
of the rotunda from the vestibule and various galleries, and upon 
these are hung four rich pieces of old Brussels tapestry illustrating 
scenes from the life of Alexander the Great, lent by General Sheri- 
dan. In niches at the south side of the rotunda are bronze stat- 
ues and in the corresponding niches on the north side are large plate- 
glass cabinets, one of which contains the golden caskets and other 
treasures presented to General Grant when on his tour around the 
world, and the othera choice collection of old Vienna, Sévres, 
Dresden, and other exquisitely decorated ceramic wares. James R. 
Keene, of New York, has contributed very fine specimens of old 
Vienna ; and Crittenden T. Collings, of Louisville, some equally 
fine pieces from famous factories, besides an excellent collection 
of ancient arms and armor artistically arranged in trophies upon 
the pilasters of the arched entrance to the rotunda. 

The art gallery is successfully illuminated at night by the Edi- 
son incandescent light. The rotunda is lighted from a large 
crimson-tinted lantern, swung from the centre of the roof, in 
which is a cluster of twenty-five electric burners. ‘rhe cabinets 
are lighted from special burners with decorated shades. In the 
daytime, the rotunda is lighted through a tinted skylight, giving 
a rich warm glow to the marbles, and softening the bright greens 
with charming effect. 

Among those who have lent paintings and other art objects may 
be mentioned President Arthur, General Grant, Samuel J. Til- 
den, August Belmont, George I. Seney, R. G. Dun, Thomas B. 
Clark, Henry Hilton, E. P. Fabbri, D. O. Mills, Henry G. Mar- 
— H. Victor Newcomb, C. C. Baldwin, J‘ Pierpont Morgan, 

eorge Blanchard, Robert P. Huntington, and Morris K. Jessup, 
of New York; George W. Childs, —— E. Temple, E. Bur- 
gess Warren and Joseph W. Bates, of Philadelphia ; George M. 
Pullman, of Chicago; the Hon. George Hoadly, Reuben R. 
Springer, William Henry Davis, Charles Fleischman, and Joseph 
W. Wayne, of Cincinnati; William T. Evans, of Jersey City ; 
George H. Moore, of Louisville, and other well-known collectors, 
from each of whose galleries some of the best works were selected. 
George I. Seney was the largest contributor to the exhibition, 
sending thirty-four pictures, including the famous ‘ Helping 
Hand,” by Renouf, which perhaps is the most popular of all the 
pictures; ‘‘ The Marriage Settlement,” by Henry Mosler; ‘‘A 
German Forester,” Ludwig Knaus; ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” Carl 
Becker ; ‘‘ Going to Prayers,” Jules Breton; ‘‘ A Guardsman,” 
Detaille ; ‘‘ Morning in Spring,” Corot; ‘‘ Storm on the Ostend 
Coast.” Andreas Achenbach ; ‘‘ The Rising Moon,” J. M. W. 
Turner ; ‘‘ Shepherdess and Sheep,” C. E. Jacque ; ‘‘ The Fortune- 
teller,” Diaz; ‘‘ Off the Coast of Holland,” Claus; ‘‘ Caught,” 
Hagborg; ‘‘Horses in a Storm,” Schreyer; ‘‘ Landscape,” 
Dupré; ‘‘ Sleeping Cherub,” Perrault; ‘‘ Her Portrait,” Kar- 
lovski ; ‘‘ An Off-Shore Breeze, Isle of Shoals ”"—one of the most 
important pictures M. F. H. De Haas has painted; ‘‘ Her Only 
Support,” Robert Koehler, and ‘‘ A Mountain Lake,” Worthing- 
ton Whittredge. George M. Pullman contributes ‘‘ Happy Mo- 
ments,” by Bouguereau—a mother with her child in her arms 
sitting by the bank of astreaam. From August Belmont’s collec- 
tion come a ‘‘ Head of Christ,” by Munkacsy—the original study 
for the head in the picture of ‘‘ Christ before Pilate ;” ‘* Harvest- 
ing,” a fairly representative work by Jean Frangois Millet; a 
‘* Scene near Venice,” Rico; and “ The Dentist of the Convent,” 
Casanova—a picture full of wonderful characterization in the ex- 

ression of the faces of the interested monks, ‘‘ The Evening 
eal,” by Bouguereau, showing a little girl eating porridge from 
a bowl, ‘‘Snowballing,” by Benjamin Vautier, are from Reuben 
Springer’s collection. ‘‘The Chess Players,” by J. L. Géréme, 
and ‘‘ The Language of Flowers,” by Vibert, are from C. C. Bald- 
win. ‘ A Hopeless Case,” by Rotta—a child bringing a too-much- 
worn shoe to a cobbler—is from Samuel J. Tilden’s collection. 
De Neuville’s ‘‘ Battle in a Church,” is sent by H. Victor New- 
comb, who sends also ‘‘ Hagar and Ishmael,” a large painting by 
Courtat; ‘ Sleighing in Poland,” by Chelmonski, and ‘‘ The 
Hunting Party,” by Goubie. Another Bouguereau—“‘ Little 
Marauders”—J. C. Meissonier’s ‘‘ Outside Attractions” and F. 
Boser’s ‘‘ Early Trials” are from E. Burgess Warren. The 
latter picture is a great favorite with visitors; it shows a young 
t girl leaving home, with a small bundle over her 

arm, evidently driven out into the world by adversities. Charles 
Sprague Pearce’s ‘‘ Water Carrier,” from the late Salon, comes 





from George Blanchard. D. O. Mills sends the ‘“‘ Honorius,” by 
Jean Paul Laurens; Henry G. Marquand, ‘‘ The Coquette,” by 
Madrazo ; R. G. Dun, “‘ Just Awake,” by Emile Munier ; William 
T. Evans, “Twilight Glow,” by Daubigny, and ‘‘ The Young 
Shepherd,” by Zugel. Another Daubigny, ‘‘Le Tonellier’—a 
late afternoon—is sent by William Schaus, together with Charles 
F. Ulrich’s ‘‘Carpenter at Work,” very much admired here, 
Frederick Schuchardts, Jr.’s, ‘‘ Song without Words,” and several 
other interesting canvases. George W. Childs sends a ‘‘ Portrait 
- Sarah Bernhardt,” painted by herself, and presented by her to 
im. 

Among the portraits in the collection few are more interesting 
than some heads by Matthew H. Jouett, a Kentucky artist of reputa- 
tion about half a century ago. Jouett was a pupil and contemporary 
of Gilbert Stuart, one of whose Washington portraits is in the col- 
lection. Another Kentucky artist, Miss Nina Batchelor, for some 
time a pupil of St. Pierre, in Paris, contributes an excellent por- 
trait of a lady in black silk, the flesh painting being remarkable. 
There is a portrait of General Grant, by Thomas Le Clear, and a 
portrait of Samuel J. Tilden, hanging near it, by Daniel Hunting- 
ton. 

Among the foreign pictures, figure subjects predominate, and in 
the American gallery one finds little beyond landscapes. There 
are occasional exceptions, such as Eastman Johnson’s and Jervis 
M’Entee’s ‘‘ Children in the Wood,” Constant Mayer’s ‘‘ Flower 
Girl,” A. F. Bellows’s ‘‘ Choristers,” C. W. Conant’s ‘‘ Forgotten 
Toast,” J. H. Dolph’s ‘‘ Feeding Time,” E. Wood Perry’s 
‘* Mother and Child,” Henry A. Loop’s ‘‘ Old Porch,” Benoni 
Irwin’s ‘‘ Stitch in Time,” Eastman Johnson’s ‘* Prisoner of the 
State,” Lyall Carr’s ‘‘ Young Jersey.” Animal pictures are con- 
tributed principally by the Beards. Bierstadt’s ‘‘ Mount Whit- 
ney” occupies a large portion of the east wall of the gallery and 
his ‘‘ Storm on Laramie Peak” has a prominent position on the 
north side. Carl Brenner’s ‘‘ Forest Sanctuary” faces the latter 
from the south side. There are good landscape examples of 
Wyant, Bolton Jones, Jervis M’Entee, J. B. Bristol, W. L. Pick- 
nell, W. S. Macy, C. H. Eaton, Thomas Moran, James D. and 
George H. Smillie, Edward Gay, M. De Forest Bolmer, William 
Hart, Kruseman Van Elten, and others. ‘‘ An Off Shore Breeze, 
Isle of Shoals,” by M. F. H. De Haas, balances on the wall 
Henry R. Poore’s effective picture, ‘‘The New Year.” Edgar 
M. Ward’s ‘* Tobacco Field,” old Virginia, and G. Ruger Dono- 
ho’s ‘‘ La Garenne” are also prominent features of this gallery. 
Harry Chase contributes his ‘‘ Herring Boats Preparing for Sea,” 
and there are other ‘“‘ marines” by M. F. H. De Haas, J.C. 
Nicol, F. K. M. Rehn, and J. H. Twachtman. 

Asa whole, the exhibition is undoubtedly the finest ever held 
in the South, and in the average merit of the works exhibited, it 
has been exceeded by few in the country. Some of the American 
pictures were for sale, and a dozen or more have already found 
Southern owners. Great interest has been manifested in the 
Exhibition by the people of Louisville, and it is hoped and be- 
lieved that this interest will lead to the establishment of a perma- 
nent art gallery and perhaps an art school. Several prominent 
gentlemen of the city have now such a project under considera- 
tion. CHARLES M. KURTZ. 





ART AT THE CINCINNATI EXHIBITION. 





THE Art Galleries of the Cincinnati Industrial Exposition com- 
prise five rooms and a large corridor, all successfully lighted by 
the Edison electric light. The two larger rooms, containing some 
four hundred and fifty oil paintings, are each nearly square, and 
are flanked on one side by the corridor and on the other by 


three narrower and smaller rooms, two of which hold water-colors 
and pastels and the third black and white. The corridor contains 
at one end the admirable display of Louis C. Tiffany & Co.— 
stained glass, draperies and furniture. The rest is occupied by 
the art needlework sent on by the Associated Artists, Society of Dec- 
orative Art, and several decorative artists in Boston. Amateur and 
professional photography and the customary alleged crayon heads 
complete the category. On entering the larger gallery the most 
notable pictures in size are that unfortunate production, ‘ Alex- 
ander at Persepolis,” by Hinckley, at one end and Bicknell’s large 
canvas, ‘‘ The Battle of Lexington,” opposite. In hanging the 
gallery, Mr. Emery H. Barton, the Art Director—who, by the way, 
has done his work very well—has ignored the ‘‘ line,” and placed 
each picture where it may be seen to advantage. While the 
exhibition is distinctively American, many foreign paintings of 
high merit have been lent by their owners. They include: ‘‘ The 
Wounded Sea Gull,” by Jules Breton, and the ‘‘ Lesson in Astron- 
omy,” lent by Mr. Daniel Catlin, of St. Louis; Simonetti’s 
‘Proclamation Before the Pantheon,” lent by E. B. Warren, of 
Philadelphia ; Mazerolle’s ‘‘ Love Feast,” owned by Charles Par- 
sons, of St. Louis, who also contributes an attractive Diaz, a 

oup of piquant Algerian girls. J. W. Bookwalter, of Spring- 
Feld. O., sends two characteristic Kaemmerers ; Judge Hoad- 
ly, of Cincinnati, two Escosuras, and Mr. L. Van Antwerp, of 
Cincinnati, a Meyer von Bremen. Bishop Elder, of Cincinnati, 
contributes a ‘‘ Rubens” and a ‘‘ Murillo.” From Boston three 
representative works by the late William M. Hunt—‘‘ Niagara,” 
‘* The Bathers,” and portrait of ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln ”—are sent by 
the widow of that vigorous painter. Elihu Vedder is represented 
by three works, one only of which—a ‘‘ Sleeping Girl ”—is particu- 
larly good. Harry Chase is represented by three works ; Quartley 
by one of his best ; Senat has several. Wyant has two good but 
unimportant canvases. Wilber, of Cincinnati, exhibits a fine head 
of ayoung girl ; Sartain has a half dozen paintings ; Bolton Jones 
a charming dawn effect with the foliage wet with dew ; Albert 
Ryder a characteristic landscape, the beautiful tone of which is 
killed by the frame. Will Low sends “‘ Arcadia,” an attractive dec- 
orative panel. J. G. Brown's collection of antiques draws a crowd. 
Blashfield’s ‘‘ Minute Men” isa relief after an examination of 
Bicknell’s ‘‘ Battle.” Frank Millet’s ‘‘ Lolla” is small but good. 
Shurtleff, Satterlee, McCord, Dora Wheeler, Rosina Emmett, 
Farny, William T. Richards, De Haas, Kenyon Cox and other well- 
known names are creditably represented. There are also canvases 
by J.C. Nicoll, Henry Farrar, J. W. Champney, Sontag, Rettig, 
Church, Stephen Ferris and others. The water color show is as 
good and bad as Western exhibits usually are. William H. Lippin- 
cott’s ‘‘ Pink of Old Fashion ” has been shown in New York and 
Chicago. William Hamilton Gibson has a half dozen drawings 
including one large piece. Alfred Brennan shows his large ‘‘ Ellen 
Terry as Camma,” “‘ Day,” and a small, dainty water-color which 
he calls ‘‘ Violets.” Henry Sandham sends a large water-color 
** Call to the Brothers,” and Henry F. Farny a new one cailed 
‘¢ The Hill Behind the Schoolhouse.” F. Hopkinson Smith shows 
half a dozen vigorous drawings of Venetian subjects characterized 
by a free use of body color on variously tinted papers, William 

. Richards has ‘‘A Summer Afternoon,” which is executed 
wholly in opaque color. 

The black and white exhibit comprises two hundred and thirty 
or more works, mostly modern etchings. The sculpture consists of 
a head of a ‘‘Singing Peasant Girl,” by Preston Powers; two 
bronzes by E. Keyser, of Rome, and several pieces: of no impor- 
tance. Some of the architectural drawings are very interesting. 
Mrs. Josephine C. Milliken (an amateur) leads everything in pottery 
at the Cincinnati Industrial Exhibition, some of her work—mostly 
in underglaze—being remarkable incolor. The ‘‘ Rockwood Pot- 


tery” is a good second. None of Brennan’s pieces were produced 
in time, 
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HINTS TO CHINA PAINTERS. 





XX.—THE USE OF RELIEF COLORS. 

HE use of relief 
colors upon 
hard porcelain 
is usually con- 
fined to the pro- 
duction of rais- 
ed patterns in 
gilding, the rep- 
resentation of 
the pattern in 
lace or em- 
broidery or the 





glitter of reflected light upon shining surfaces. Even 


in this limited degree relief colors are a valuable addi- 
tion to the palette of the china painter, but their use 
could be extended much farther in decorative work. 
Instances of such use can be found in Japanese and 
Chinese wares, in which relief colors form a very im- 
portant part of the decoration. When the decoration 
is in any large degree to be produced by relief colors, 
it is better to choose ivory-white ware or some other 
kind of light earthenware as the body upon which to 
work, rather than hard porcelain, as relief colors are 
more likely to blister upon the latter substance when 
used in masses. ; 

For producing relief in gilded work the best prepa- 
ration is doubtless that of Hancock & Sons. This will 
bear a hard firing without blistering. It is simply a 
yellow relief color, which should be procured in the 
form of powder, and can be mixed with a very little 
fat oil and a considerable quantity of spirits of turpen- 
tine. If too much fat oil is used the paint will run, 
which will be fatal to the effect of the work, and it 
would also be more liable to blister in the firing. It 
could be used with spirits of turpentine alone, but the 
paint would crumble and rub off at the slightest touch 
before it had been fixed by the firing. It is better, 
therefore, to mix a drop of fat oil with it. The paint 
must be of such consistency that it can be lifted upon 
the brush in masses and transferred to the china, 
forming dots and figures in relief. These colors be- 
ing necessarily opaque and intended to be used in 
masses, form a contrast to the other china colors, which 
are laid on in thin washes, or at most only in sufficient 
degree to cover the surface upon which they are ap- 
plied. They will seem a little clumsy and difficult to 
manage at first, but by practice dexterity can be ac- 
quired. It is better to fire the relief pattern before 
applying the gold, If burnish gold is used, it can be 
burnished after firing, if required, just as if upon a 
flat surface. The royal Worcester porcelain turnishes 
many examples of very dainty use of relief, upon 
which both gold and bronzes of various colors are ap- 
plied with excellent effect. 

The Lemonnier ware affords an example of a dis- 
tinct form of the use of relief colors. In this the ware 
upon which the decoration is produced is a kind of 
soft white or cream-colored earthenware, upon which 
flowers are painted in a naturalistic manner upon a 
clouded ground, usually of a dark color. The highest 
lights of the flowers are laid in with relief colors, the 
remainder of the design being in transparenttints. To 
decorate in this style take white or light cream-colored 
earthenware and paint flowers of a light color upon a 
dark mottled ground. To save the trouble of scratch- 
ing out the design after the background has been 
painted, paint the design with powdered chalk mixed 
with gum water before laying in the background. 

The whole surface of the design must be painted 
over solidly with the chalk and gum water, and care 
must be taken to have the outlines correct. In order to 
see these outlines without difficulty during the process 
of laying in the design, the chalk may be colored with 
some bright water color such as carmine. When this is 
dry, the background can be laid in with a large brush 
all over the surface without any care as to the design. 

A very pretty background can be made with brown 


ors, in considerable quantity, if the surface is of any 
size, may be rubbed down separately with a little 
spirits of turpentine, and only mixed with the brush in 
laying on the background, producing an effect of 
varied tints in which the colors appear alone and in 
every variety of combination. When the background 
has become thoroughly dry, either .soak the piece in 





JAPANESE MONOCHROME DECORATION. 


water or let water from a faucet run overit. The 
chalk and gum water can then be gently detached 
from the surface with the finger or with a bit of cot- 
ton, leaving the design in white upon the ware. It 
can then be painted in the usual manner, except that 
the highest lights are to be laid in with relief colors. 
Another use of relief colors, which may be mention- 
ed, is for decoration in the style of Longwy ware. 





JAPANESE MONOCHROME DECORATION. 


This is done upon the unglazed surface of white or 
cream-colored earthenware. A kind of ware of soft 
white body, glazed upon the inside but entirely with- 
out glaze on the outside, can be procured for the pur- 
pose. The whole surface to be decorated is then 
covered with a mosaic of color in relief, the design 
being outlined with black, The outline should be 


painted first with clear black lines, which it would be 
better to fire before the relief colors are laid in. 
When the outline of the entire design has been pre- 
pared, the colors are painted in the spaces between the 
lines. They must be mixed with fat oil and turpen- 
tine and made rather thin, as the unglazed surface of 
the ware absorbs.the turpentine, and it will be impos- 
sible to lay the color properly if it is too dry. The 
paint must be applied very thickly, because there 
should be an actual relief after firing, and it should 
not be so thin as to reveal the surface of the ware 
through the colors. Roughness in the surface of this 
mosaic of color need not give any concern, as the fir- 
ing will reduce and transform its unsightly appear- 
ance, and it will come from the fire with the smooth- 
ness and beauty of enamel. The color will be much 
darker and more brilliant, and it will be necessary to 
provide for this change. The defect of the ware of 
this style, as generally seen, is gaudiness of color. No 
great variety of tints can be procured in relief colors, 
two or three shades each of red, green, yellow and 
blue, with black and white, being the extent, but they 
can be mixed with each other or with the transparent 
colors to change the tints. White relief color can 
also be laid on and afterward washed over with vari- 
ous transparent colors. 

Care must be taken in using relief and transparent 
colors to employ different brushes for the two kinds ot 
colors, or the brushes used for the relief colors should 
be very carefully washed before being used for trans- 
parent colors. 

The reason for this is that the relief colors are 
rather gritty, and although this quality is not ap- 
parent after they are fired, some of these gritty parti- 
cles may adhere to the brush used for them, if it is not 
carefully washed, and these particles becoming mixed 
with the transparent colors, will produce a disagree- 
able roughness on the surface. 

These methods of using relief colors have been de- 
scribed for the guidance of the china painter, but they 
do not necessarily limit the use of these colors, and 
are merely offered as suggestions from which other 
uses cf these important aids in decoration may be 
evolved. M. LoutsE MCLAUGHLIN, . 


IMITATION “OLD SEVRES.” 





” 


THE ‘‘ Revue des Arts Decoratifs’’ has declared 
war against the makers and venders of counterfeits 
of works of art, and has opened by an attack on the 
false porcelains of Sévres. Two ways of distinguish- 
ing the imitations made during the Restoration and 
since from the real old Sévres are given. The first 
relates to the coloring. It seems that chrome-green, 
which was discovered only in 1802, is the principal 
green used inthe decoration of the false ware, while 
in real old Sévres the only green used in the land- 
scapes and bouquets of flowers and leaves was derived 
from copper. The former is sensibly warmer in tone 
than the latter. 

The second way is to mark the method af part- 
burnishing that has been employed. In both the true 
and the false ware the surface of the gilding is in 
general mat or dead. In the real it was burnished in 
lines by means of metal nails with rounded points, 
which were set in a piece of wood. The imitations, 
of later date than the real, have been burnished in a 
similar manner, but with an agate. It required con- 
siderably more force to obtain a bright surface by the 
ancient method than by the use of the agate point ; 
hence the burnished lines in the genuine ware are 
perceptibly sunken, while in the counterfeit ware they 
are flush with the general surface of the gilding. 

Some of the most successful imitators in other 
respects did not give themselvés the trouble to copy 
exactly the marks which have served since 1753 to 
denote the date of fabrication. As all those marks 
are well known, this serves as athird means of distin- 
guishing the true from the false in many cases, 
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Cade S a rule home-made fur- 

Vr CCS 3 : é 
hee eee niture and hangings 
ans are neither beautiful 


to look at nor com- 


fortable to use, yet 
they are not to be 
condemned entirely. 


Much depends on their 
surroundings; and, 
unlike more costly ar- 
ticles, the more unfa- 
vorable the surround- 
ings the better they 
appear. Often in the past few months, when I have 
been in stately parlors bristling with grandeur or so 
overrun with artistic furniture and bric-a-hyac that 
all sense of home cheer was lost, my thoughts have 
turned to certain rooms which had, for me at least, a 
charm not 

found in more . 

elegant apart- 
ments. 

The rooms 
were in one of 
the most un- 
prepossessing 
of the forlorn 
buildings 
which make 
up Fort X., 
down on our 
western fron- 
tier, and the 
room ia par- 
ticular of 
which I write 
was looked on 
by all in the 
fort, both 
young and 














badly-made, mud-colored bricks, and there was a 
hearth of the same material 

As may be imagined, a sutler's store, where the 
only material to be had in any quantity was turkey- 
red calico, did not afford any great opportunity for a 
display of individual taste. Still, turkey-red calico is 
not to be despised, and it is astonishing how well it 
looks made up into curtains and hangings. The cur- 
tains, made of the calico doubled, were put up in 
such a way that they could be drawn entirely to one 
side. A plain, straight lambrequin, with a very full 
ruche along the bottom, went across the top of the 
window. The door leading into the room beyond had 
been removed, and its place supplied by a similar cur- 
tain. 

In one corner a board, perhaps twenty-four inches 
square, was fastened to the wall by pieces of wood 
which were screwed to the under side of the board 
and to the wall, It answered for a small table. The 
cover was a piece of bright-colored stuff from over 





old, as the 
most attrac- 
tive corner in 
the _ officers’ 
quarters. Yet 
the furnishing 
was all done 
by _ inexperi- 
enced hands, 
and the most 
of the materi- 
als used had-* 
been procured 
at the small 


patterns by Indian hands. A wolf-skin was spread in: 
front of the writing-table, and before the lounge and 
box-chair were black bear-skins. 

Abject poverty, thumb-screws, and chairs evolved 
from barrels and boxes have always been associated 
in my mind as things not to be desired, but I yielded 
at once to the charm of the box-chair of which I 
write. Its situation added much to this charm. It 
had a place in a corner out of the way of people pass- 
ing through the room. In daytime there was plenty 
of light from the west window near which it was 
placed to enable one to read as long as daylight 
lasted, and there was a far-extending prospect to be 
viewed from an opposite north window if one wished 
to indulge in rest and revery, At night, a bracket 
lamp, placed so that its clear-shaded light beamed 
down at exactly the right angle, made the box-chair 
the favorite place in the room. 

I should like to describe that chair, for it is worthy 
of being copied ; but although I know it so well, I can- 


not give all 
the details of 
the —_ process 


which brought 
it to its pres- 
ent state. Ido 
know that the 
box ottoman, 
which formed 
the broad low 
seat, was pri- 
marily a pack- 
ing-box, and 
that skilfully 
arranged pad- 
ding and puff- 
ing hid its 
humble ori- 
gin. From the 
front of the 
seat, at each 
side, leather 
straps went 
up, with a 
gentle sag, to 
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rings fastened 
in the wall. 
To these 
straps was 
fastened a 
piece of strong 
sacking, 
which formed 
the back of 
the chair, and 
both back and 
seat were cov- 








sutler’s store. 


The room 
served as par- 
lor, __ sitting- 


room and library, and had an outlook which, to put it 
mildly, was not entertaining. Through the windows 
at one side could be seen other mud-hued buildings. 
A flag flying in the square gave the only bit of color, 
if I except the glittering brass buttons and army blue 
which pervaded the square, and the fiery head of 
one young lieutenant which often flashed. before the 
windows. Beyond the buildings were rough hills and 
the river. On the other side the view was across a 
rolling grass-covered plain over which one could look 
far to the northeast and realize fully, with a desolate 
feeling, how far away one was from home and friends, 

Before the captain’s wife came to metamorphose it, 
the room had not boasted of much furniture; a 
nondescript carpet, a table and chairs had made it 
inhabitable, but left ita dingy den. That was soon a 
thing of the past. The room was large. On one side 
was an open fire-place, of a size quite out of propor- 
tion to the amount of fire ever required in that sunny 


climate. It was bordered around with large, square, 


he 


A MODEL KITCHEN, 


the Mexican border, rich with gold and silver work, 
which was folded so the fringed ends hung along each 
side. A strip of material somewhat similar was put 
along the front of the mantel, which held some inter- 
esting specimens of Mexican work, a curious-shaped 
piece of pottery found in Arizona and an ugly jar, 
brought to the captain’s wife by a friend who was one 
of an exploring expedition among the cliff-dwellers, 
and regarded by her as one of her dearest treasures. 
Over one of the doors was a pair of magnificent 
antlers, a trophy of a successful chase. On the wall 
over the fire-place hung two immense polished horns 
which had once graced the head of some leader of the 
herd. Above them were two long-stemmed, large- 
bowled pipes, and Indian bows, arrows, and quivers, 
bright with beads and feathers. The carpet had been 
on the floor for years. It was of a mingled pattern, 
and was much the worse for wear. The worn places 
in front of the hearth were covered by a large mat, in 
which many colored grasses were woven in quaint 


DESIGNED BY L, MEGGENDORFER, 


ered by part 

of a_ bright 

striped Mexi- 
can blanket, which was fastened to the top of the back 
and the front of the seat. The chair could not be 
moved around, but that was not a fault, for no one 
ever thought its situation could be improved. 

A lounge at one side of the room was made of a 
rough frame of boards, covered with plaitings and 
cushions of calico. Four movable cushions, large and 
puffy, were arranged in whatever way and place best 
suited the occupant. An Indian blanket, adorned with 
fearful patterns done with china buttons in a style 
dear to the savage heart, served for an afghan. 

The writing-table and book-case was an ordinary 
table with a case of five shelves set on the back of it, 
and was the work of the fort carpenter, which is equal 
to saying that it was not well done, In front of the 
shelves was a curtain made double of the red calico 
and hung by small brass curtain-rings on a slender 
rod fastened across the top of the book-shelves. The 
rod was aram-rod with large saddle buttons at each 


end. The cloth which covered the top of the table 














went over the edge, and was tacked on 
the under side. After the cloth was on 
brass-headed tacks were put around 
the edge of the table, and on these by 
rings, close enough together to make 
it a little full, was hung a curtain 
which just touched the floor. Both 
the upper and lower curtains were di- 
vided in the middle, and the upper 
one pulled away toward each side. 
The fronts of the shelves were edged 
with cloth pinked, and the lower shelf 
was divided into a number of compart- 
ments, 

A hammock was hung across one 
corner of the room, and there were 
several arm-chairs. Altogether the 
room had an air of comfort which 
made (and makes) it a most inviting 
spot. To step into it out of a richly- 
furnished drawing-room would bring 
out a contrast and show its defects, 
but to reach it after a long scout over 
rough trails, and no trail at all, or 
after the voice of the mule-driver had 
been sounding in one’s ears for days 
as the train made its slow way over 
the bare prairie and cactus-grown 
country, it looked remarkably inviting. 

L. A. FRANCE.. 


PAINTING UPON ZINC. 





ZINC is largely used for the ground- 
work of permanent church decora- 
tions, either for texts over the door- 
ways and archways, or to make de- 
vices. It is sold in sheets, but can be 
cut to any size and shape, and fastened 
to the walls, when finished, with spe- 
cially prepared zinc nails. Before re- 
ceiving the letters or devices the zinc 
is primed with three coats of oil paints, 
such as are used in house-painting. 

To prime, grind up red lead and mix 
it with linseed oil and turpentine in 
the proportions of two parts oil to one 
of turpentine. Add some patent driers, 
and lay the mixture on the zinc with a 
large painter’s brush. When the coat 
is dry, rub it down with glass paper, 
and put on a second made like the 
first. Rub down, and apply a third 
coat; mix this with white lead and 
the powder color that will make the 
desired background tint, together with 
equal proportions of turpentine and 
oil and some patent driers. For a 
stone-colored background, add black 
to the white lead ; for a gray, indigo 
and lake; for flesh and cream-colors, 
umber or vermilion. Rub the last coat 
quite smooth, and then trace upon it 
the outlines of the design. This, for 
a text, will consist of borders and let- 
ters ; the letters should be quite plain 
ones, and the borders very distinct. 

Draw the design upon a sheet of 
cartridge-paper with the aid of a ruler 
and compasses, and cut out the pattern 
as if for a stencil-plate ; lay this car- 
tridge-paper upon the zinc, and pencil 
round the outlines with a piece of black 
chalk. See that all the outlines are 
quite perfect, the letters clear, and the 
words divided by the space a letter 
would take up. Letters properly cut 
will each occupy a square, with the 
exception of the letter I; make the S 
by drawing a perfect O, rub out the 
centre part and connect the two ends 
with a curved line, which bring from 
the left side at the top, and slope to 
the right side at the bottom. The let- 
ters and borders clearly marked, paint 
them in oil colors, Use the best pow- 
der colors, and mix these with one 
part of copal varnish to two parts of 
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WALL-PAPER, 


DESIGNED BY WALTER CRANE, 
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turpentine. Mix the colors very care- 
fully, as, if they are put on with grit in 
them a smooth, shiny surface is impos- 
sible, 

When only painting small pieces of 
zinc, the ordinary tube oil colors, 
mixed with best japanner’s gold size, 
can be used, but these are too expen- 
sive for large undertakings... .Paint 
with bright colors, such as scarlet lake, 
cobalt, bright green, black, and Prus- 
sian blue, and make all the letters in 
one word of the same color. Put on 
two coats of color, and when the second 
one is dry outline every part of the 
work with a narrow black line, except 
where black is used already, which 
must be thrown up with’ a ‘narrow 
gilded line. All gilding work in with 
best gold leaf, no composition being 
sufficiently durable. Gild with gilder’s 
size, and in the ordinary manner, and 
do it over large spaces before the let- 
ters are painted, and after they are 
traced. 
days or a fortnight, and then varnish. 
Equal parts of chloride of copper, 
chloride of ammonia, and commercial 
hydrochloric acid, mixed with a quan- 
tity of water, will produce a gray 
ground upon zinc if there is not time 
to paint it in the usual way. This 
mixture is black when first applied 


Leave the paint to dry for ten 


and turns gray afterward, 


OIL PAINTING UPON COARSE 
PAPER. 





BROWN, sugar, soap, gold, and 
drawing papers, are all fitted for the 
reception of oil color, and do not need 
any preparation ; their own shades are 
retained to form the backgrounds, and 
they may be easily combined so as to 
paper a room or hall in such a manner 
that its wall is broken into a dado, 
middle, and frieze of contrasting or 
harmonizing shades without the inter- 
vention of any more costly material. 
These various combinations are work- 
ed out so as to imitate the Greek and 
Pompeian fresco wall paintings ; terra- 
cotta soap paper will form a dado to 
cream-colored sugar paper ; dark blue 
sugar paper and pale brown paper 
being used together; and stone-gray 
and dark blue papers, and pale cream- 
colored sugar papers, with pale pink 
soap-paper. For small surfaces, such 
as screens and door panels, rough 
brown paper, gray-greens, and gray 
rough drawing papers are best, the 
other kinds not being coarse enough. 

Painting upon brown or other coarse 
wrapping paper, when used as wall 
paper, is generally done with ara- 
besque or geometrical designs, so as 
to mark out the lines of the dado or 
frieze with ornament, or to Cover the 
frieze or dado, the latter with a diaper 
pattern, and the former with a large 
and bold design. What is known as 
water-color stencilling is here brought 
into use, and the work is proceeded 
with as follows : 

Select the various colored papers 
and have them pasted to the wall by a 
paperhanger. Then size them down 
with glue size melted in hot water and 
strained from all impurities. Trace 
out the pattern for the border upon 
thick strips of brown paper, twenty- 
four inches long, lay them on a piece 
of glass, and with a sharp knife cut 
away all the parts inclosed between 
the lines forming the design, so that 
only those parts of the paper that 
form the groundwork remain. Before 
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cutting out the design, see that no part of the pattern 
when cut through will take any of the ground away 
with it, as sometimes happens when a circle within a 
circle has to be cut, or interiors of arabesque designs. 
To prevent this, connect such pieces with the main 
part by leaving what are technically known as *‘ ties” 
or ‘‘ tags,’’ which are narrow bars of paper across the 
open parts ; arrange where these ties are to be placed 
before commencing to cut out, and never attempt to 
cut any pattern until all open spaces that might 
become detached are thus secured. Prepare several 
strips of the pattern before painting, as they become 
wetted by the color and have to be laid on one side 
to dry. Take care that the strips join each other cor- 
rectly, and render this a certainty by cutting guiding 
lines on all of them. 

The color used is made with finely-ground powder 
color mixed with glue size and water. Melt the glue 
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oil colors in tubes, in the ordinary way. The work is 
pleasant to do, as the rough paper takes the cclor 
easily ; the oil.in the colors will not run upon the 
ground, and but little medium is required to paint 
with. The best sable brushes need not be used, as 
they are rather spoiled against the paper, the ordinary 
cheap brushes fixed to quills working very fairly. 
Apart from decorative purposes, brown paper is a 
useful and inexpensive surface for sketching a flower 
in oil colors upon, when a study of the same is 
required, 





IDEAS FOR MENU CARDS. 





BEAUTIFUL menu cards may be made by painting 
on silk or satin, but let it be borne in mind that the 
work must be done with exquisite neatness, and the 
designs must be clearly executed and the tints and 





HANGING CABINET. DESIGNED BY BENN PITMAN, 


MADE OF CHERRY, WITH PILLARS AND BALUSTRADES OF FRENCH WALNUT, HEADS IN OIL, 


size in a small quantity of hot water over the fire ; 
while hot strain it through a coarse cloth, and then 
mix it with powder color until it is stiff enough not to 
run. Take a short stiff stencil brush in the right 
hand, and hold the pattern against the wall in its right 
position with the left hand ; fill the brush with paint 
and carefully brush the paint through the holes of the 
pattern on to the wall, dabbing it on with a straight 
movement, so that no lines or streaks are made, but 
an even unbroken surface secured, Press the pattern 
very tightly to the wall with the left hand or the paint 
will run under it, and an untidy jagged edge instead 
of a perfect line will be made. Finish all borders to 
‘dado or frieze with broad lines of paint ; make these 
by cutting them out as a stencil pattern. Dry the 
patterns and clean them with a little turpentine before 
using them again. 

' Brown paper, when used for screens, wall panels 
-and other smaller objects, is simply painted upon with 





colors in harmony. Any dauby look or slovenly work 
takes away all the beauty at once. One style of card 
may be made of two pieces of very thick, soft satin 
ribbon, each three inches and a half wide and eight 
inches long, one of a light yellowish-brown, and the 
other a delicate pearl-gray, so pale as to be only a 
decided tint. Fringe both ends of each ribbon to the 
depth of an inch, On the gray, three-quarters of an 
inch from the upper edge, paint a line of darker gray, 
one half an inch wide, shaded from very dark, at one 
side, to a light gray, still several shades darker than 
the satin, at the other, and over this a spray of black- 
berry leaves in all the many shades of their autumn 
coloring. The spray should be laid on carelessly, with 
the stem running from left to right, and ending 
abruptly with the edge of the ribbon, not tapering off, 
but as if just so much had been taken from half-way 
up one of the graceful stems which nod so gayly over 
the rude fences which bound country by-ways. Some 





of the leaves should go over and some under the bar, 
and should show white frost still powdered over their 
bright color. Below the design put the word menu, 
leaving the space below. On the brown satin paint a 
cluster of golden-rod, one spray bent over and one 
upright. Shade slightly back of each, if the silk fails 
to be of the exact shade to bring out the yellow of the 
flower, or add a spear or two of brown grass. Make 
a mucilage by dissolving gum arabic in water, being 
careful to have it so thick that it will barely spread. 
Place one of the pieces of satin smoothly upon a table, 
cut a piece of soft muslin three inches wide and five 
and a half long; place it on the satin so it will not 
touch either edge, and fasten it at each corner with 
the least particle of mucilage that will hold it in place. 
Next put mucilage all around the edge of the satin, 
and, after putting on the other piece, press firmly 
together, Ifthe mucilage is thick enough it will not 


ON A DISK OF GOLD, 


go through to the right side. An appropriate quota- 
tion may be put on the side which does not have the 
menu on, and the ribbon may be made to serve for 
both guest and menu cards by putting the name of the 
guest on the same side with the quotation. The cards 
should all be the same size but of different colors and 
designs. 

A set of menu cards, intended to grace.a certain 
table on the coming Thanksgiving, is painted on 
cardboard, which for some reasons is more desirable 
than siJk or satin. Cards of the right kind can be 
bought at any artists’ supply store, and usually ata 
stationer’s. They should be six and a half by four 
and a quarter inches in size, of a cream tint rather 
than white, and of very smoothly finished board. They 
should be half cut through the centre so as to fold into 
cards four and a half by three and a quarter inches, 
and the cut must be exactly in the centre and straight, 
or the edges will not come together right. 
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WOOD-CARVING DESIGNS FOR VERTICAL BORDERS, 
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For the inside of the card mark off from the left- 
hand side and top a border seven-eighths of an inch 
wide—for the inside, the long way of the card is the 
up and down—at the lower edge, and at the right- 
hand side of the top of the border mark off a square. 
Color all the border a light blue, except the squares 
which are made a soft medium gray. Oil — are 
used, and for the border the color 
should be put on with a soft rag, 
rubbing it in lightly and remov- 
ing all that remains on the sur- 
face. The line marking the bor- 
der should be drawn very faintly, 
and the work of tinting done care- 
fully, so the color will not go over 
the line. In the lower square 
paint three yellow pumpkins, 
with a pile of red apples in front 
of them—in the upper square 
part of a stalk of corn, placed 
across from left to right and show- 
ing one ear of corn and part of 
another, from which the dry husks 
are partly torn, displaying the 
yellow grains, On the rest of the 
border put autumn leaves, heads 
of wheat, yellow-seeded grass, 
and the red seed-cups of wild 
roses, laid carelessly on and not 
crowded together. Immediately 
below the border at the top put 
the quotation : 

** Pray sit you down ; 
For now we sit to chat as well as eat.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 
and below that the menu. 

On the half of the second card, 
which, when put with the first 
and folded, will be the front of 
the card, put a narrow gold-col- 
ored border, not more than one- 
sixteenth of an inch wide, after 
having first tinted the card a light 
creamy brown. On the left side 
of the card paint a little maid in 
an old-fashioned dress with an 
apron full of flowers, standing on 
a stone walk; below, close to the 
bottom, put a brown branch of a 
tree with red leaves, and above 
the figure another branch. The 
lower branch goes a little beyond 
the middle of the card and be- 
yond the figure, but the upper 
branch does not extend quite half 
as far, thus making space for a 
quotation. Any dictionary of 
familiar quotations, by the way, 
will afford suitable inscriptions for 
menucards. The following lines 
are from ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet :’’ 


“*T hold an old accustom’d feast 
Whereto I have invited many a guest, 
Such as I love, and you, among the store, 
One more, most welcome, makes my number more.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


On the half that forms the back paint a stem of 


Virginia creeper with only one or two bright leaves 
left on, and one bunch of its purple berries, and some 


deep and fasten it with mucilage to the plain side of 
the inside card. The front and back of the outside 
card must be cut apart, or, when put together, the 
card will not fold. Fasten each half securely with 
mucilage, and press well together. A silk cord and 
tassel is looped over the card so as to be in the middle 
when folded. 





FRENCH CARVED WOODEN CABINET OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


IN THE COLLECTION OF G. LANCELOT, OF TROYES, 


The inside of each card is alike, but the designs for 
the outside should be as many as there are guests, 
although if the guests are numerous each design may 
be repeated. It is well to have on each back some 
kind of fall flowers, leaves or fruits. Milkweed-pods, 
one closed and one open, with the downy winged seeds 
escaping ; an opened chestnut bur; a cluster of 


side, with two squirrels peeping over the trunk of a 
fallen tree in the foreground, and the quotation: 
** Thou comest, Autumn, 
With banners by great gales incessant fanned, 
Brighter than brightest silks of Samarcand. 
° Pe Thy royal hand 
Outstretched with benedictions o’er the land.” 
LONGFELLOw. 

A third design shows, below a 
pair of branching antlers, one end 
of a widespread table with assem- 
bled guests in rich, old-style dress, 
and still below : 

‘* You are passing welcome, 
And so I pray you all to think yourselves.” 
SHAKESPEARE, 
For another above 
‘ Fill soft and deep, O winter snow ! 
The sweet azalea’s oaken dells, 
And hide the bank where roses blow, 
And swing the azure bells ! 
** O’erlay the amber violet’s leaves, 
The purple aster’s brookside home, 

Guard all the flowers her pencil gives 

A life beyond their bloom.” 

WHITTIER. 
put a wood scene, showing a nook 
beside ‘two rocks a little way up, 
the rugged trunks of the trees be- 
hind them, a gray twilight effect 
in the distance; and falling snow 
which is just beginning to cover 
the ground and drift over the 
leaves and flower-stalks beside 
the rocks. 

A fifth card has a row of merry 
faces, smiling out from surround- 
ings of large hats and warm furs, 
across the top, and below, 

‘“« Thanksgiving comes ; 
From far and near 
The guests arrive, 
The house swarms like 
A busy hive, 
And all is mirth and cheer.” 

The taste and fancy of each 
worker will suggest many de- 
signs, 

Certain cards may be made to 
illustrate some well-remembered 
incident, which will afford a fund 
of mirth, and serve as a sugges- 
tion for old-time stories, or which 
may hold a particular charm to 
the parties concerned, as a me- 
mento of some pleasant occur- 
rence. L. A. F. 


“BARTOLOZZI DECORATION.” 





THE rage for the pretty, soft- 

toned, stippled Bartolozzi engrav- 

ings has brought about in England a new kind of 
panel embellishment for walls, doors, fireplaces 
and furniture. ‘‘ Bartolozzi decoration’’ is the name 
given to ‘‘the new art,’’ somewhat absurdly, for 
the principle is not new and the application need 
not be confined to the fruits of that particular Italian 
artist. The ‘‘art’’ about the thing is also open to 


‘*The impressions,” we are told, ‘‘ are 


question. 
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grass, or a stalk with dry, half-opened seed-pods. At 
the top put the words ‘‘ Thanksgiving Greeting’’ and 
the name of the guest for whom it is intended ; at the 
bottom put the date. The lettering may be done in 
any style the worker feels qualified to attempt. 
Whiting’s colored etching inks, applied with pen, give 
the best results. 

After the cards are dry fringe silk or ribbon an inch 
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DECORATIVE BORDER FROM AN OLD METAL POT. 

















flower with a black bur-like centre which covers 
western prairies ; the rich-colored sumach ; and the 
many weeds with odd-shaped seed-vessels, which 
abound in fence corners, all make good designs. 

For the front of a second card paint a wood scene, 
a road leading uphill, a stony hollow at one side, 
yellow leaves on the over-reaching trees, dropping 
down on to the road, and piled up in drifts at the 
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gummed on to the woodwork in the places left for 
them and then varnished over, the peculiar lightness 
of the work making it most suited to the decoration of 
furniture of the Adam style.’’ It looks as if the in- 
ventor’s ingenuity had been projected in this direction 
by acquiring a lot of worn Bartolozzi plates no longer 
available for marketable impressions. However that 
may be, this mode of decoration is not a bad way of 
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disposing of inferior impressions. Of course, no per- 
son of taste would dream of making such a use of his 
choice prints. In a room with ‘* Bartolozzi decora- 
tion” described by The (London) Artist: ** All the 
woodwork of the room is painted with pure white, the 
wall above the wainscot being of a light green stip- 
pled pattern.”” The writer says: ‘* The effect of this 








gusted persons of taste, who would have nothing to 
do with such inartistic hodge-podge. Since then we 
have learned to distinguish what is really worthy of 
imitation in Japanese furniture and decoration, and 
suitable for use in our western civilization, from 
what is simply curious and eccentric. The example 
selected for reproduction here from several interesting 
photographs sent us 
by Bradstreet, Thur- 
ber & Co., of Minne- 
apolis, of their ‘* An- 
glo-Japanese’”’ 
ture, embodies some 
of the best character- 
istics of the work of 
the latter people ; al- 
though the somewhat 
unimportant cabinet 
we use for illustration 
hardly perhaps does 
justice to the Ameri- 
can manufacturers. In 
this example we find 
lightness in appear- 
ance combined with 


furni- 





FRENCH CARVED CHAIR-BACK OF THE SIXTEENTH: CENTURY. 


green-and-white scheme of decoration is inexpressibly 
chaste and light, the green employed being the beau- 
tiful tone to be found only in the best Wedgwood.”’ 





NEO-JAPANESE FURNITURE. 





THE examples of neo-Japanese furniture illustrated 
herewith indicate that manufacturers in this country 
and in France have learned to borrow from our 
Oriental neighbors with more discretion than formerly. 
The incongruous imitations of Japanese peculiarities 
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ANGLO-JAPANESE CABINET, 


in decoration and construction which followed the 
wholesale importation of the wares of that people into 
this country, just after our Centennial Exhibition, dis- 


soundnessin construc- 

tion, and balance in 
the place of symmetry well applied in the arrangement 
of the shelves and partitions. The carved dragon is 
quite in the Japanese spirit, and is pleasantly fanciful. 
Bamboo is used enough to keep up the Japanese char- 
acter of the ware, and apparently only gives place to 
heavier material where it may be considered necessary 
to strengthen the lines of construction. 


LUSTRA PAINTING. 





THE new art of lustra painting has now been for 
some time before the American 
public, and may be fairly said 
to have established its position 
as a legitimate and attractive 
branch of decorative work. It 
is not a repetition of something 
that has preceded it, though 
suggestive of old Spanish dec- 
orated leather, of ancient illu- 
minated manuscripts on vel- 
lum, and of other art produc- 
tions of medizval times. The 
work is done upon textiles with 
powder colors, which are made 
to adhere to the material they 
embellish by means of a pecu- 
liar medium which is mixed 
with the colors on a special 
palette having little wells or 
cups. Itis applicable to plush, 
velveteen, satin sheeting, rib- 
bed silk and linen, and is used 
for friezes, dados, door panels, 
bracket and mantel hangings, 
table-covers, curtain borders, 
and a great variety of smaller 
objects. Lustra decoration is 
extremely rich and handsome, 
and is entirely distinct, both in 
color and general effect, from 
the results of oi] or water-color 
painting. The designs best 
adapted to the work are scrolls 
and conventional flowers, fruits 
and foliage. 

The colors used are of two 
kinds—the metallic and the 
non-metallic or dull colors. The 
former are used either alone or 
mixed with certain dull colors, 
while the latter are used as a 
glazing, either for a touch of 
richer color than the metal, or 
for a deeper, warmer shadow. 
Each box of the lustra paints, 
which are personally prepared 
by R. H. Bragdon, of New 
York, contains thirty bottles of assorted colors (from 
which many new tints may be made by mixing) and 
one large bottle of the medium, which is used for all 











the colors except carmine, for which there is a bottle of 
aspecial medium. Printed directions are also enclosed 
sufficiently full to enable an amateur to do the work 
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FRANCO-JAPANESE CORNER CABINET. 


well without a teacher. In painting on plush, it is 
indispensable that the pile should be close and short. 
The designs.are first sketched or stamped on the mate- 
rial to be decorated, as in embroidery, and a fine dec- 
orative effect, like that of the Bennett fafence, is 
obtained by painting in black, brown or gold, or em- 
broidering with silk an outline around each petal, 
stem, and leaf. The colors are applied with camel’s- 
hair brushes, not by stippling, but by firm strokes, 
using the brush as flat as possible, and taking the 
color frequently from the palette, thus avoiding an 
unequal coating and the necessity of going over the 
ground again, for, with the exception of a little glaz- 
ing in parts, the 
need of several 
coats is obviated 
by placing the 
highest lights 
and the richest 
shadows’ where 
they are required 
and uniting them 
by a middle tint. 
While it is true 
that the appear- 
ance of the fin- 





ished work de- 
pends greatly JAPANESE LACQUER DECORATION. 
upon the, taste, 

feeling, and dis- 

crimination of the painter, it is also true of this art, 
more perhaps than of any other, that the wholly unin- 
structed, by the exercise of ordinary common-sense, 
can produce creditable results, inasmuch as the work 
is not brought in comparison with any other kind of 
painting. In lustra a rose or other flower cannot be 
painted pictorially, and being purely decorative, its 
beauty depends simply, apart from the drawing, upon 
the feeling with which the iridescent high lights and 
warm, soft shadows are putin. Itis to be noted, too, 
that the work recommends itself not only to the worker, 
but also to the purchaser, objects well decorated in 


lustra finding, we are informed, a ready sale, 
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NOTES ON DRESS. 
THE curious embroidered breast-plate illustrated 


or sparkle in them, will then take care of themselves. The way 
to lower any tint that is excessive in the face is to bring a strong 
color of the same class in close proximity to it ; but it is not 
always a desirable remedy, and it is only necessary to resort to it 


nettes, and even those whose complexion approaches an olive, 
must be content with soberer harmonies. But the principle is 
there. These are complexions that require deep rich tones and 
colors, with points of decided contrast. Maroon is apt to bring 


design for other 
many readers. 





herewith is good in design, and is very decorative. It is given 
full size. The small picture accompanying it shows how it is 
worn by Jewish women in the East. The adaptability of the 

rposes—slippers, for instance—will occur to 
he spangles, of course, may be omitted. 
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when the dress is not quite suited to the complexion. 
fitted for the young. 
suits look very graceful in it. 
of an olive hue, had better avoid it. 


Pink is only 
It is a charming color, and those whom it 
The pale, the sickly, and those 
hite is similar in its con- 





out any latent green in the skin, and therefore can rarely be 
placed in contact with it. 
times sufficient to counteract the tendency. 
emeralds or other green ornaments may be advantageously tried. 


The interposition of white is some- 
If insufficient, 
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SATIN BREASTPLATE EMBROIDERED WITH GOLD, WORN BY JEWISH WOMEN IN THE EAST, 


COMPLEXIONS require the colors that enforce their 
peculiar excellence and render weaknesses and shortcomings less 
observable. Blue suits the blonde, but is inimical to blue or 
bluish-gray eyes ; and, while it enriches golden hair, is liable to 
exaggerate a tinge of yeliow in the complexion. How is a lady 
to reconcile these conditions ?_ White should se te the blue 
from direct contact with the skin, and then a bright gold chain 
or brooch will keep down any slightly yellow hue in the neck, as 
the hair will in the face. The eyes, if they have any light, flash, 


ditions. It sets off to perfection a healthy happy young face, but 
deepens the sadness of a sad or sickly one. : 


TITIAN constantly brings white into contact with 
the deep glowing healthy complexions he delighted to paint, and 
then has, either as the principal drapery, or close at hand, the 
richest crimson.in considerable quantity ; but this would be too 
marked for actual American life, and, if it were not, the Ameri- 
can complexion would hardly sustain the splendor, Our bru- 


A FLORID complexion is rendered more florid by 
green: To take an extreme illustration, if such a thing were con- 
ceivable as a lady with a red nose, her keenest rival could not de- 
sire anything worse than that on some momentous occasion she 
should wear a green dress. On the other hand, an excess of red 
may be counteracted by a crimson dress, or crimson or red near the 
face ; but this last, though it is a common injunction, must not 
be accepted without caution. Red will not always cure, and some- 
times seems to deepen, excess of red in a face—a result, however, 
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it will be seen, if the case be analyzed, of the presence of other 
elements besides the red in the skin. Black, again, seldom agrees 
with a florid complexion, but accords better with a fair and ruddy 
face than with a dark and ruddy one. 


A BRUNETTE looks most brilliant in an orange 
dress, or orange and purple, or orange and black ; but in the 
latter case red or crimson in the form of ribbons or flowers is of 
value to clear up the other colors, and act as a point or focus, 
Blue is always inimical to the brunette. Where the face is de- 
cidedly dark, strong dark colors will have the effect of rendering it 
lighter by contrast. A deep purple may be found of much value 
—dependent of course on the special half-tones of the face—but 
it will require to have light and bright subsidiary colors as trim- 
mings Or ornaments. If the face be dark but pallid, dark and 
strong colors must be used cautiously. 


WITH a clear light rosy complexion a silver or 
pearly gray harmonizes admirably. But the gray tints will be 
found to suit most complexions, partly because they form so 
good a ground for any strong color that may be required by the 
character of the complexion or the color of the hair, but also 
because from their variety it is comparatively easy to find a suit- 
able tone. ‘ But the suitable tone is important. We have just 
said, for instance, that a silver or pearly gray harmonizes with a 
clear light rosy complexion, but such a gray would inevitably re- 
veal any lurking orange, and deepen a slightly dusky hue. 


A PALE complexion, if healthy and natural, is im- 
proved by black. But black does not become the pallid, or the 

le and dark. If employed by them, it will require a skilful ad- 
justment of accessories. Ristori is a finished artist in dress, as 
well as in acting, and those who have seen her may object here, 
that she never looks more magnificent than when robed in black. 
But it is to be remembered that she is seen on the stage at such a 
distance that the eye takes in her whole figure at a glance. Dress 
and face ave stamped on the retina simultaneously ; and, further, 
from the distance, and the strong and peculiar light under which 
she is seen, however pale she may appear, darkness, or sallow- 
ness of hue, is completely lost. It is the tender gradations and 
delicate half-tints seen close at hand which are most affected, for 
good or ill, by neighboring colors. 








Correspondente. 


CHESAPEAKE POTTERY AGAIN. 


SIR: We have sent you by express to-day, pre- 
paid, a specimen of our Parian work in the shape of two cattle 
heads, short horns—cow and bull — modelled by Mr. Priest- 
man, of Boston, after studies from the best animals in the well- 
known Adams herd. We will esteem it a favor if you will give 
us your frank opinion of them, If they have any merit it will 
be a pleasure to us to know it. If only commonplace we are 
willing to know the truth, and in any event shall still go forward 
and strive to improve in every article we produce. We desire to 
build up an art industry that shall be a credit to our city, and 
think we have done something in the few months we have been 
at work ; but our standard must be the judgment of experts and 
persons of experience. To us everything we produce seems 
beautiful. Our personal friends of course praise the work. For 
a fair verdict we must go to disinterested parties. We also put 
in the package some pieces of our Calvert ware and our Patuxent 
ware, confident that you will be glad to examine them. 

D. F. Haynes & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

ANSWER.—In acknowledging the receipt of the package re- 
ferred to it gives us great satisfaction to remark that we have 
hardly anything but praise for the specimens of pottery it con- 
tains. We say this with the greater pleasure, because on a 
former occasion we were unable to speak in unqualified terms of 
approval of the examples Messrs. D. F. Haynes & Co. sent for 
our criticism. Since then only a few months have elapsed, but 
we note a remarkable change in the ware of the Chesapeake pot- 
tery.. Commonplace it certainly is not, although it is not original 
in character. The Calvert pieces resemble Doulton stoneware 
in general appearance. Instead of being stoneware, they are 
glazed earthenware. We have, however, the same low relief dec- 
oration, zones of ornament, and sober-colored glazes. The ex- 
amples before us are cylindrical vases and mugs. They are all 
good in form, and the enamel is faultless ; but from the gloss and 
the running, we suspect lead is used in it. E vidently the objects 


. are dipped in the glaze. A beautifully modelled vase, which may 


be used for a lamp body, is invoiced ‘‘ Patuxent” ware ; but it 
seems to be made and decorated in the same manner as the other 

pieces. The two examples of Parian ware are carefully modelled 
—perhaps too carefully, for the modelling is hardly sharp enough to 
give character to the work. After saying this we can concede all 
the manufacturers claim for the ware ; ‘it is thoroughly vitreous, 
soft to the touch as satin, and warm in tone.” Certainly nothing 
so good—to our knowledge at least—of the same character has 
hitherto been produced in this sentine 


ALLEGED “SATSUMA” IN BOSTON. 


Stk: There are doubtless proper excuses to be 
given by the commissioners of the foreign bazaar in Boston that 
many of the allotted spaces are not yet filled, but there can be -no 
good excuse that cases which have been on exhibition for some time 
are still unlabelled and unnumbered, though time has been found to 
prepare printed catalogues of the same. I have looked in vain 
for the case said to contain an ‘“ Historical Collection of Imperial 
Satsuma.” I may say here that in Japan such a thing as imperial 
Satsuma is not known. I take it that a collection purporting to 
be historical must contain examples of original forms of the ware, 
and the successive stages, so to speak, representing its decoration, 
etc., to its final culmination. Above all, the specimens—all of 
them—should have, at the very least, the merit of being genuine 
Satsuma. This collection I have failed to find. The catalogue 
enumerates sixty-four pieces, with the usual bowls and saki bottles, 
agreeing remarkably with those exhibited, and so I am forced 
to believe that this is the famous collection of ‘* Imperial Satsuma.” 
An examination of the specimens show that most of them come 
under the definition of ‘‘ Yokohama muki,” a contemptuous term 
given by the Japanese to stuff made for exportation. A number 
of the pieces are made near Shiba in Tokio out of Satsuma clay. 
Among the lot is a number that the commonest coolie in Japan 
would not mistake. Notably two pieces, one with a handle ard 
the other with a snake painted on the inside. These are Shino 
ware made in the province of Owari, a rough ware made for 
common use, and resembling Satsuma about as much asa brickbat 
resembles Sévres. A bowl rests bottom up, with the stamp of 
Ninsei staring onein the face. This is not only Kioto ware, but 
an imitation Ninsei. There are also a number of Kioto bowls of 
Awata ware, which have been ruined by the raised figures subse- 
quently put upon them, and which ten years ago used to be sold in 
this country and Europe as Satsuma. The slightest examination 
will oftentimes reveal the stamp of Kinkozan, Iwakurazan, Taizan 
and others, all Kioto makers of Awata. I find also a Raku flower 
vase and a Banko saki bottle made in the province of Ise, and a 
large vase that is probably not Japanese at all but Chinese. But 
hold! I may be doing an injustice to some one. This case, after 


all, may be intended to represent the historical way in which our 
people have been shamefully humbugged on Satsuma, by repre- 
senting, first, the various wares that were originally palmed off 
as Satsuma ; second, wares that had some remote resemblance to 
Satsuma in ‘the color of their paste and floral decoration ; third, 
wares that were made of Satsuma clay, but not fabricated within 
five hundred miles of that province ; fourth, a few pieces that have 
really been made in Satsuma within a few years, but sent to 
Tokio for their decoration, and, finally, one or two pieces which 
may be genuine Satsuma. If this is the case, visitors to the exhi- 
bition may yet see a collection of sixty-four pieces of genuine Sat- 
suma ware, each piece of which will be worth far more than its 
weight in gold. Though how the Japanese Government can afford 
to make stich an exhibit, when its own collections at the National 
Museum, Tokio, contain but three or four pieces, I am at a loss 
to understand. When this collection is exhibited I shall expect to 
see proper credentials attached to it attesting to the fact that the 
government of Japan has purposely brought such a collection to- 
gether for such a purpose. In regard to the display made by 
the various Japanese companies only words of praise can be said 
for the high artistic character of their goods and for the frank and 
honorable way in which the attendants explain their nature, 
whether they be new or old. 
EDWARD §, MorseE, Salem, Mass. 





BEAUTIFYING A COMMONPLACE PARLOR. 


SiR : What colors would it be best to use to make my 
parlor look warm, bright, and cosy, and not cold, glaring, and 
unfinished as it does now? It is about 22 x 23 feet, with good 
high ceiling, and all white—walls, ceiling, doors, frames, every- 
thing. As to the furnishing, there are white lace curtains and 
white shades ; a dark, rich-colored velvet carpet ; ebony furniture, 
upholstered in blue and crimson ; piano; white marble mantel, 
ani the floor is stained beyond the edges of the carpet. Please 
tell-me what I can do, without much expense, to make it look 
more comfortable ? Would it do to paint all the window and 
door frames, wainscoting, and doors of a dark color? Would it 
be necessary to color the walls? There are four windows, one 
door, and a large folding-door opening into a sitting-room. 

W. T., Charleston, S. C. 

ANSWER. —Tint the ceiling a delicate sage green, the cornice 
and centrepiece old gold, picked out with a little bright gold 
bronze. Make a frieze under the cornice two and a half feet deep, 
of plain cedar-color cartridge paper. The remainder of the 
wall surface should be papered with a quiet paper of an olive tone, 
without gold, and of small pattern. Paint the woodwork of 
the doors and windows dark olive brown, surbase dark red 
almost black. Hang colored draperies at the windows and por- 
tiéres at the door into the sitting-room. 


THE DECORATING OF AN ART-ROOM. 


SIR: Please give me some suggestions for the ar- 
rangement and decoration of an art-room. It is a long, rather 
narrow, south room, connected on the north by three double 
doors (glass), with drawing-rooms (parlors) and hall ; to be used 
as a studio during school-hours, at other times thrown open. It 
has two very large double windows on the south and one on the 
east. How can I arrange the light satisfactorily for art purposes, 
and in what way can I decorate the room to make it artistic and 
ornamental ? A SUBSCRIBER, Norfork, Va. 

ANSWER.—Cover the windows with screens made of light 
wooden frames with thin white tissue paper stretched over them ; 
these will temper and subdue the light. Tint the ceiling a deli- 
cate, greenish buff, the cornice, if there be one, golden olive ; 
paint a frieze 4 feet 6 inchesdeep all round the room, of rich sage 
green (not too deep in tone), and at the base of this have a shelf 
fixed (supported on brackets), about fourteen inches wide. This 
may be painted a deeper tone of sage green than the frieze, and 
will serve for plaster casts, faience, or any models or studies. 
From this shelf to the floor paint the wall surface a deep maroon 
or a dark cinnamon red. The woodwork of doors and windows 
color medium ‘‘tea green tint.” Some rugs on the floor and 
draperies at the doors, in the form of portiéres, would look well. 
Paint the surbase black. 


OIL PAINTING ON SILK OR SATIN. 


S. F., Toledo, O.—No previous preparation of the 
material is necessary for painting in oil colors on silk or satin. 
Tightly stretch the material, and thin the colors with turpentine, 
but not so as to make them run. Use only enough color to hide 
the material beneath, and blend the lights into the dark shadows 
with the help of adry brush. If; when the first coat of color is 
dry, the material shows through it, apply a second, which work 
in like the first ; then bring out the stamens of the flowers and 
the marking of the leaves sharply, and throw them well up by 
working in deep shadows behind or near them, but attempt no 
great amount of shading. Dark flowers require a good deal of 
working up; light flowers do not, and therefore are preferable 
in this kind of work. Use a wooden rest to keep the hand from 
touching the wet paint while the work is in progress. This con- 
sists of a bar of wood two inches wide, raised at its extremities 
by feet two inches high ; its length is variable, according to the 
size of the painting, which it should just clear. Place jt across, 
and steady the hand by resting upon it while working. When 
the painting is quite dry (it will take four or five days), varnish it 
with white spirit varnish, if it has dried dead and colorless ; but 
if the colors are bright, omit the varnishing, as it gives a sticky 
look to the work. No one should attempt to paint in oil colors 
upon silk or satin without some previous knowledge of oil color- 
ing, as the success of the work depends upon the clearness with 
which the oils are sparingly employed, and a beginner, not know- 
ing the exact shades to lay on, will produce thick and muddy 
effects from working over the same place too often. 


WATER-COLOR PAINTING ON SILK OR SATIN, 


RIMINI, Troy, N. Y.—For painting on silk or satin, 
as in water-color painting, the outline of a design must be very 
lightly sketched in, and the hard line produced by using the 
carbonized paper dispensed with if possible, but if not, made as 
faint as can be to show. As no Chinese white ground is laid on 
before the working is commenced, it is impossible to get rid of 
hard lines, but if these show in the petals of a flower or upon 
other light parts, they spoil the appearance of the work. Com- 
mence by laying down a flat tint of color that matches the lightest 
shade on the petal or leaf; then mark out the shadows—use 
neutral tint for all the soft shadows, but add to it, when upon white 
and light petals, a little warm coloring to correct any harshness. 
Mix the colors evenly on the palette before applying them, and sec 
that the brush is full of color, so as to produce no streakiness in 
the work. After the shadows are all well indicated, paint over them 
in the natural tints of the flowers and leaves, carrying the color 
up from its lightest to its darkest tone; and blending the various 
shades into each other by stippling them over with a dry brush. 
Be careful to arrange that the highest lights come close to deep 
shadows where great prominence to the object is wanted, also to 
make all the edges of the leaves or flowers soft, and without hard 
markings ; the leaf or petal in the strongest shade must always 
have a light close to its edge, and a light as its background, and 
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if these are omitted a hard appearance is at once given to the 
painting. A little ox gall is useful to help the flow of the colors, 
and when the work is finished, a wash or glazing of transparent 
color over the whole of a petal to harmonize any crude| tints is de- 
sirable. Gamboge, as it is a bad drier, should never be used. 
A glazing of cobalt over the deepest part of a crimson rose, of 
scarlet lake over yellows, and madders over light shadows is 
good. Asa last painting, work in Chinese white in the highest 
lights, and pass a wash of gum over the deepest shadows. Forsea 
views and for landscapes, paint as in water-color painting. 

The following colors and flowers are given as examples of 
coloring : For a yellow jonquil, work with chrome No. 1 for the 
flat tint, use neutral tint for the shadows, and finish the flower 
with Indian yellow and a little burnt sienna. For a red rose, 
make various tints with carmine, shade with neutral tint and pur- 
ple madder, work in white at the very lightest parts, and cobalt 
over the darkest. For narcissus, use yellow ochre and chrome No. 1 
for the centre parts, shaded with Roman ochre and burnt sienna ; 
for the white parts lay on Chinese white and shade with indigo 
and Indian red, to which add a little yellow. For large daisies, 
lay on a coating of Chinese white, and work in neutral tint 
shadows, also shadows made with chrome yellow, and a little 
black ; for the centres of the daisies use cadmium and Indian 
yellow, and shade with neutral tint. For Canterbury bells, use 
cobalt, mixed with white and also pure, and shade with neutral 
tint and carmine. For cornflowers, use ultramarine and white, 
and shade with indigo, crimson, and black. 

Another method of painting upon silk and satin is to sketch in 
the design, and to color it with the various shades of one color 
only. This effective and easy manner of painting requires little 
knowledge of the art, and depends for its success upon the truth- 
fulness of the drawing and the selection of harmonious tints for 
background and painting. For lemon color and pink shades of 
silk, paint in sepia or liquid Indian ink, For pale blue silks, take 
cobalt and shade into indigo. For lavender silks, use crimson. 
For old gold silk, use all shades of browns. For black silks, use 
white, gray, yellow, and pink shades. Add Chinese white as the 
highest light to all these colors, 


ADVICE TO A RAW STUDENT. 


SIR: I am employed during the whgle week in 
business, and have on that account no at time all to take elementary 
lessons either in oil painting or drawing. Iam a lover of art, 
and whenever I have leisure am to be found at home working on 
some sketch or drawing ; and this is nearly every night. I have 
started very poorly; but am glad to say that perseverance has 
secured me some satisfactory results. -I see, however, that I am 
working without method, and my progress is but very slow. 
Having no acquaintance among artists, I take the liberty of ad- 
dressing you, and in the hope that you will give me some 
advice. Remo, New York, 

ANSWER.—You should attend the night classes at the National 
Academy Schools (at the corner of Twenty-third Street and Fourth 
Avenue), to which you may be admitted by payment of a fee of 
$10, if a drawing to be submitted by you from the antique is ap- 
proved ; or the night classes of the Technical Schools of the Metro- 
politan Museum (214 East Thirty-fourth Street), where the fees 
charged are only intended to cover the cost of materials used. 
There is also a free Night School of Art at the Cooper Union, 
the pupils providing their own materials. Lose no time in en- 
tering one of these academies. Without proper instruction you 
will probably acquire faults which it will be hard for you to un- 
learn. 


SOME HINTS FOR OIL PAINTING, 


StR: (1) What oil colors are used in painting and 
what is the process of painting water with the shadows of trees in 
it? (2) How is canvas prepared for oil painting, and what color 
is preferable for groundwork? (3) What cloth is the best 
substitute for canvas for small pic — ? 

. L. H., Ellisburgh, N. Y. 

ANSWER.—(1) To paint water in yon the shadows of trees are 
reflected, it must first be observed whether the light comes through 
the branches, making bright touches of sunlight, or if the day is 
cloudy, when there will be no such sharp lights. All this 
naturally influences the water, which reflects impartially. Next, 
notice that the reflections are always more indistinct and grayer 
in tone than the objects or trees themselves. To paint the 
general tone of the water with trees, use raw umber, Antwerp 
blue, burnt Sienna, ivory black, and yellow ochre for the deepest 
shadows. The highest lights are made with cadmium, zinober 
green (light), white, vermilion, and black. (2) The canvas used 
by artists for oil painting is generally bought by them already pre- 
pared by the color merchants, who understand the matter much 
better than thc If desired, however, it can be prepared at home, 
in the following manner : Select a piece of strong linen sheeting, 
unbleached, and after stretching it, coat it heavily with a warm, 
gray tone of oil paint mixed with turpentine. This, when dry, 
must be scraped down, and then painted again. When dry the 
canvas is ready for use. (3) A good substitute for canvas, when 
smaH pictures are to be painted, is millboard, which comes pre- 
pared in different sizes. Some artists use wooden panels for 
small pictures. 


KAPPA'’S DESSERT-PLATE DESIGNS. 

Str: I have undertaken to copy the designs 
for dessert plates by Kappa, now running through THE ART 
AMATEUR. (1) Could you tell me if I would be safe in painting 
the flowers on the background tint without having previously 
sketched them off? I know that the surest way would be to 
have the background painted and fired first, and then paint the 
design ; but I have no kiln of my own, and am in the habit of 
sending all of my work te Chicago to be fired, as the Cincin- 
nati firing cannot always be relied on. This makes it quite tedious 
as well as expensive. Where one firing will answer I am in the 
habit of making my sketch with India ink, painting the background, 
and then the design. Do you know whether the colors of the 
flowers given by Kappa will fire over the background? I was 
much interested in Miss McLaughlin's article on amateurs firing 
in kilns of theirown. (2) Willyou please tell me where such kilns 
can be obtained, sizes and prices, and which size I had better get. 
Would a small oven fire a dozen plates at a time ? 

KATE J. P., Springfield, O. 

ANSWER,—To prepare the dessert plates so that only one firing 
will be necessary proceed as follows : Draw the outline very care- 
fully in water-color (either India ink or carmine may be used). 
When this is dry apply the tint which forms the background 
evenly, over the whole surface of the plate. The water-color 
drawing will show plainly through the tint. While the tint is still 
fresh take a brush just moistened with turpentine or alcohol and 
remove the tint from the design itself, leaving it white. Care must 
be taken not to use the brush too wet, and also to wipe it frequently, 
so as to remove the paint which collects on it. Alcohol is more 
effectual than turpentine, but requires to be used with care. The 
flower portions of the designs should in all cases be painted directly 
upon the white of the china. It may not always be necessary to 
remove the tint from the leaf pattern where the leaves are dark and 
the tint one to blend well ; but it is recommended, especially as it 
is much easier to obtain the clear flat color desired when the work 
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is directly on the china. The light green leaves, as, for instance, 
the blood-root and the di tooth violet designs, must be painted 
directly upon the white of china. When the design is painted 
the outline must be added last of all. If two firings are used the 
design may be painted and outlined for the first, and the tinted 
ground added for the second, firing. The tint may be removed 
from the design with alcohol as described above. In this case the 
second washes of color, as the dark marks on the clover and dog- 
tooth violet leaves, may be added after the first firing. If preferred, 
the design may be’outlined and the outline fired first, then the tint 
applied, and the design painted after -removiug the tint as already 
described for second firing. (2) Stearns Fitch & Co., Albany, 
N. Y., make the portable kilns approved by Miss McLaughlin. On 
application they will send you circular giving all particulars as to 
prices and sizes. 





CRAYON DRAWING. 


SiR: (1) What is the best material for fastening a 
crayon picture to cloth, so that it can be tacked to a stretcher ? 
Should the picture be ‘ fixed” before fastening to cloth ? Would 
the paper alone tacked to a stretcher be durable to frame? (2) 
Is the fixatif sold by dealers in artists’ materials reliable, and how 
should it be used ? Could changes be made in a crayon picture 
after “ fixing” ? SUBSCRIBER, Albert Lea, Minn. 

ANSWER.—(1) The paper is not fastened first to the cloth, but 
the cloth is tacked ona stretcher, and the paper is then tacked, and 
glued, if desired, to the stretcher, which is already covered with 
cloth, This should be done before the drawing is made, as the 

rincipal object of stretching is to secure a firm surface for work- 
ing and rubbing the paper without wrinkling. If the paper is 
very strong, such as the ‘‘ eggshell” paper, it is sufficient to tack 
it to the stretcher without using paste. (2) The best fixatif is that 
imported from Paris, called the ‘‘ Fixatif Rouget.” That made 
here is not trustworthy; it turns yellow in time, and spoils the 
drawtng. The Fixatif Rouget is sprayed through an atomizer 
upon the paper, but should not be held too near the drawing. After 
‘* fixing” a crayon drawing no erasures can be made, although 
crayon may be added, and the drawing may be made darker, if 
necessary. 





WHITE ENAMEL ON CHINA. 


Str : (1) How is white enamel used on china? The 
kind I have #s a white powder. How should it be mixed, and 
how applied? (2) Is there a demand for painted china, and 
where could it be disposed of ? E. W. N., Millwood, Va. 

ANSWER.—(1) The powdered white enamel is mixed with 
thick turpentine and oil, and then applied to the china. Miss M. 
Louise McLaughlin devotes an article to the subject in the present 
number. (2) There is always a demand for original designs, and 
really good painting on china will always find sale. The best 
way would be to send specimens to a large dealer, like Gilman 
Collamore & Co., Broadway, New York, or Abm. French & Co., 
Boston. 


DIRECTIONS FOR A PAINTED SCREEN. 


SiR: (1) lam painting ascreen on satin in oil-colors. 
There are three sections. On one I have painted a cluster of 
hollyhocks on a light drab ground; on another sunflowers on a 
light blue ground. For the centre panel I have selected the 
clematis vine, which has a deep reddish blue flower with four 
petals. Would this look well hanging from the top of the screen 
on a yellow ground, and what kind of yellow should I use ? The 
other panels were painted on gum arabic water, with a body color 
over it, but there are points where the oil has spread a little. 
(2) Is there any way of removing this? (3) What colors make 
good greens for hollyhock and sunflower leaves? (4) Should the 
lower part of the panels have a ground painted back of the de- 
sign? (5) Would a small gilt moulding around the panels, which 
are in ag ebonized frame, be an improvement ? 

C. E. H., Lawrence, Mass. 

ANSWER.—(1) The composition of the panels for the screen will 
do very well. The clematis should come either from the top of 
the panel or from one side, very high up. A yellowish back- 
ground would do, but it must not be very brilliant or it will be out 
of harmony with the rest. Take, for instance, the tone of old 
gold in shadow for the basis of the background, making it irregular 
and with lighter touches in parts. For this use cadmium, burnt 
Sienna, raw umber, ivory black, and white. (2) You should use 
the gum arabic alone without covering it over with Chinese white. 
Watet-colors should never be used with oil-colors. The stain 
of the oil can be removed from the satin by covering the soiled 
part with powdered magnesia or French chalk. After leaving 
the powder on for some littl time, a day or two, brush it all off, 
and the stain will be gone. (3) Medium zinober green (German 
make) is an excellent made green for foliage ; it must be toned, 
however, with ivory black, vermilion, and white. Any shade of 
green can be made by combining Antwerp blue with cadmium 
and white, and adding either vermilion, madder lake, or burnt 
Sienna according to the shade of green desired. The green should 
always be toned with ivory black or raw umber. (4) In painting 
on satin it is better not_to cover the entire surface with the back- 

und, A few touches immediately around the flowers are suf- 

cient, and some prefer to paint the flowers directly against the 
satin, using no other background. (5) There is no objection to a 
very narrow gilt moulding around the panels; it is sometimes an 
improvement, 


THE OLDEST OIL PAINTING. 


A. B, H., Chicago.—The oldest oil painting extant 
is believed to be a Madonna and child in her arms, the faces having 
a Jewish cast of countenance. The date of its production is 
marked on it 886—about the time of Basilius or Charlemagne. 
This sirgular work formed part of the treasures of art in the old 
palace in the Florentine Republic ; and was bought by the Director, 
Bencivenni, from a broker in the street for a few livres. So says 
James Elmer in ‘‘The Arts and Artists” (1825). Where the 
picture is now we cannot say. 











COLORLESS VARNISH. 


CLINTON, Brooklyn.—A colorless varnish, suitable 
for prints, oil-paintings, and hard white wood, may be made by 
dissolving two and one-half ounces of shellac in a pint of rectified 
= of wine. To this about five ounces of well-burnt animal 
charcoal, that has been recently heated, must be added, and the 
whole boiled for a few minutes. If, on filtering a small portion 
of the mixture through blotting-paper it is not found to be per- 
fectly colorless, more charcoal must be added until the desired 
result is obtained. When this has been achieved; the mixture 
must be strained through a piece of silk, and filtered through blot- 
ting paper. 





CONCERNING DRIERS. 
SUBSCRIBER, Silver Cliff, Col. —(1) Devin oil is used 


when it is necessary the picture should dry quickly, as, for stance, 
when the same canvas is painted on every day. The dark drying 
oil is better than the pale, as it does not grow darker, while the 
light is apt to turn. A still better drier and one much used b 

French artists is, one-sixth of siccatif de Courtrai to five-sixths oil 
—either poppy or linseed will do. These oils are used simply as 
a medium, and are not driers, They are also employed in “ oiling 
out” and glazing," 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
M. B., Montgomery, Ala.—We shall publish at an 


early date such a lambrequin design as you ask for. 


C. E. H., Lawrence, Mass.—A deep sapphire blue or 
peacock green will harmonize beautifully with old mahogany. 


B. H. T., Troy, N. Y.—‘‘ Flatted ’’ means painted 
without gloss. If with gloss was printed, it was clearly a typo- 
graphical error. 

ARTHUR T., Cairo, O.—Charles Volkmar’s design 
of ‘* Turkeys” for Limoges decoration was published in June, 
1882 , but the number is out of print. 

Mrs. W. R. LITTLE, Sac and Fox, I. T.—Accept our 


thanks for the photographic copy of your pen-drawing. We find 
it very neatly and industriously finished. 


THE request of ‘‘Subscriber,’’ Macon, Ga., for a 


design and suggestions for painting a tea-pot in Japanesque style 
will receive attention in our next issue, 


J. F. P., Napa, Cal.—‘‘ Bronze painting on plush 
or velvet,” or ‘‘lustra painting,” as it is called, is described in 
this number of the magazine. Colors specially prepared for the 
purpose are sold by Bragdon & Fenetti, 23 Union Square, New 
York. 

R. CHARLTON, Mojave, Cal., asks for ‘‘a recipe 
for cleaning and polishing sea-shells, or the name and price of 
any work containing such a recipe.” Perhaps some reader will 
give him the information, which is hardly within the scope of this 
publication. é ‘ ae : 

P., New York—(1) Directions for painting and gild- 
ing leather were published in THE ART AMATEUR, November, 1882. 
(2) Yandell & Co., of this city, make a specialty of embossed 
leather for dados, screens, and furniture. They also sell stamped 
leather paper, which is much cheaper and nearly as durable. 


CARBON, Pittsfield, Mass.—(1) When the stump is 
worn out, a good razor will cut it into any required form. (2) 
Certainly it is ‘‘ legitimate” to use the fingers. Indeed, charcoal 
draughtsmen, after some practise, will find the little finger and the 
thumb more useful than any manufactured stumps they can buy. 


C. L. R., Utica, N. Y.—(1) Hancock’s colors are 
mineral colors, not water-colors, and are used for underglaze 
painting. (2) Megilp is an old-fashioned medium for oil colors ; 
it is a sort of jelly, and is transparent. It is very seldom used 
now by artists, except for decorative painting on silk or satin, as 
it is apt to turn yellow. 


A. F., New York.—Maroon is a color in costume 
requiring skilful management. It loses its brilliancy by artificial 
light, having a tendency to brown. It harmonizes with gold or 
orange, and will bear a very little green. Green in the complex- 
ion is brought out by its use ; but this may be corrected by a point 
or line of decided green. 

PLUTO, Chicago, Ill.—Size for preparing woven ma- 
terials for painting is made as follows: Take equal quantities of 
powdered alum and isinglass; dissolve them in nearly boiling 
water, in the proportion of a small teaspoonful of each to a gob- 
let of water, putting in the isinglass first. Brush over the material 
quickly, taking care to wet every part of it. 


D. H. Bemis, Lowell, Mass., asks for ‘‘a book of 
alphabets suitable for carving designs, both for relief and ia- 
taglio.” Some reader may recommend him such a book. We 
may say, however, that we intend varying the pages of monograms 
(which will continue a regular feature in our supplement sheets) 
with simple alphabets suitable for Mr. Bemis’s requirements. 


BARTON H., Albany, N. Y.—(1) Scene painting is 
done in a kind of distemper coloring. Powder colors are used, 
mixed with whiting and size. (z) Ordinary water-colors may be 
used for painting on velvet, but they must be mixed with weak 
ammonia, spirits of wine, gum dragon, or some such vehicle, to pre- 
vent their running into each other, or sinking too deeply into the 
material. 


STUDENT, Milwaukee. —(1) Titian, Paul Veronese 
and Rubens are considered the greatest colorists. (2) Reflected 
lights are the borrowed lights, or lights coming from one object to 
another ; and these reflected lights always partake of the tint of the 
object from which the light is reflected. Not only the atmosphere, 
but every object in nature reflects light. (3) The cartoons of Ra- 
phael were painted in distemper. (4) Warm colors are those in 
which red and yellow predominate ; cold, those in which blue 
prevails. Black and white are either wari or cold by position. 
Thus, yellow, orange, red and brown are warm colors; olive, 
green and blue are cold colors, 


F. C., Topham, Me.—A good background for a 
group of sumachs and lilacs, would bea light gray, rather greenish 
in tone, yet warm. This should be painted irregularly, not one 
smooth, even tone, and the color should be put on thickly with a 
short, stiff, bristle brush—English bristles are best. The colors 
used for this ground are silver-white, yellow ochre, madder lake, 
raw umber, Antwerp blue, burnt Sienna, and ivory black. (1) In 
painting flowers against a light gray background, it is a great im- 
—— to place them so that their shadows will be thrown 

hind and slightly to one side on the canvas. This gives variety 
to the background and relieves the flowers agreeably. (2) Plates 
that have been washed may be used for china painting, but it is 
better to go over the surface with spirits of turpentine before 
drawing in the design. 


S. F., Topeka, Kas.—Doilies are painted with tube 
water-colors, or with body colors, and water-color size. Procure 
the smooth satin-faced jean and cut it out so that no creases ap- 
pear in the doily. Draw in the outline‘ of ferns, flowers, 
grasses, or other subject, very faintly with a lead pencil, and, in 
the case of a flower, fill in these outlines with Chinese white mix- 
ed with color, so that it matches the lightest shade on each petal. 
For leaves and grasses, mix together chrome yellow and emerald 
green, but no white ; use the water-color size sparingly while mix- 
ing the colors. Allow the first coat to dry, and then commence 
the actual painting. Carry this out as in ordinary flower painting, 
by first marking out the shadows with neutral tint and by then 
completing the natural coloring. From the nature of the work, 
no great finish can be given to the coloring. Butterflies, painted 
in pure and bright tints, greatly enhance the beauty of any design ; 
cover their wings first with Chinese white, and then paint with 
vermilion, cobalt, chrome yellow, and brown over that surface. 








A GOOD example of Artmann & Fechteler’s Solid 
Relief decoration is to be seen in the hallway of the Russian 
Baths in Lafayette Place. This material, which is deservedly 
growing in favor, is used largely both for interiors and exteriors. 
For those not familiar with this decoration we may say that it is 
cast in slabs of sharp, bold relief work, each being a section of 
the general design, and these are so closely fitted that the joints 
cannot be seen. The slabs are easily fastened to plastered or un- 
plastered walls by a specially prepared cement, and are afterward 
painted in bronze or color. The proprietors particularly claim 
for the Solid Relief that it soon becomes “ hard as stone, it is not 
influenced by atmospheric changes, and it presents one complete 
surface unbroken by seam or rent,” 





ETIQUETTE OF THE STUDIO. 


IT is not usual to ask an artist the price of his pict- 
uresat sight. Ifa visitor sees a painting which he wishes to possess, 
he asks simply that he may have the refusal of it ; or he says to the 
artist, ‘‘I wish to have this picture if it isnot disposed of.” After 
leaving the studio the visitor writes and asks the price, of which 
he is informed by the artist in writing. 

Should the price be larger than the would-be purchaser is dis- 
posed to give he writes to that effect, and it is no breach of eti- 
quette to add that so much, naming a certain sum, is all he pro- 
poses to spend at present. This gives an ey to the art- 
ist of lowering his price. It is not usual, however, to haggle 
about the sum, and the correspondence should not be car-- 
ried farther than this, unless it be an intimation from the 
artist that he will accept the counter proposal of the buyer, and 
that the picture awaits his further instructions, 

Some portrait painters have a practice which, for obvious rea- 
sons, cannot bé adopted by the painters of general subjects. 
They have a card hung up in a conspicuous part of the studio, 
showing the prices at which they will execute portraits of the 
sizes given. Atthe bottom of the card there is generally an inti- 
mation that half the price of the portrait must be paid after the 
first sitting and the remainder on completion. 

This practice saves time and trouble, and it would be well if 
other artists could adopt some system-whereby the price of such 
paintings as they may have for sale might be made known to 
visitors. But the price of a fancy picture is to be ascertained by 
the artist only by what it will fetch, and it is quite likely that the 
quality of the buyer, his known wealth, or his known thirst after 
good paintings, may reasonably make a difference in the sum 
asked by the artist, who might ask a lower price of a man who 
he knew could not affordso much. There is nothing wrong in 
this, for an artist has as much right to get as much more than the 
minimum price of his picture as anybody else has to get the best 
price for his labor or his merchandise. 

Not long ago a hotel proprietor more prominent by reason of 
his wealth than for his ability or education, visited a noted artist 
to arrange for a facsimile on canvas of his conceited and egotisti- 
cal self. The artist expressed his pleasure at the opportunity to 
perform the work and named the price. ‘‘ Ain’t the figure 
steep?” inquired the would-be subject of the man of the palette. 
The artist, like the retail clothing dealers, declared that he had but 
one price. ‘‘ Well,” said the hotel proprietor, ‘‘do it for a hun- 
dred less and I'll let you stick your card in the frame, and, hang- 
ing up in my office, it will be an advertisement for you worth 
twice the difference.” No arrangements for painting the portrait 
have yet been consummated. 

Portrait painting is, however, pretty much a repetition of the 
same sort of work, and the artist would be the Jast man in the 
world to admit that there could be such difference in the execu- 
tion of the work as to warranta scale of prices in conformity there- 
with. The above suggestions are from a recent English book on 
etiquette. Forthe most part they apply as well to this country as 
to England. We may remark, however, that we co not vouch 
for the propriety of an artist varying the price of his picture ac- 
cording to the wealth of the prospective buyer. 





PEN DRAWING ON LINEN. 


PEN drawing on linen continues to be a favorite 
mode of decoration among amateurs. This, no doubt is largely 
due to the simplicity of the process which, for ordinary uses, does 
not call for very much knowledge in drawing ; as the most suita- 
ble designs are those in outline, and any one can trace these from the 
numerous illustrations which can be found in THE ART AMATEUR 
and other magazines. Yet even for tracing figures on doilies 
some knowledge of drawing is desirable. The best work, of 
course, is that in which original designs are employed by clever 
artists ; and we have been somewhat amused to notice that some 
very clever artists have not found it unworthy of their abilities to 
decorate their houshold linen in this manner. The introduction 
of the idea of pen drawing on textile fabrics is due to that enter- 
prising Bostonian, Mr. F, A. Whiting, who, having manufactured 
especial inks in various colors for the purpose, has, by persistent 
advertising, actually created a remunerative business out of so 
simple a thing. We notice that he has changed the name of the 
work from “‘ Etching on Linen” to ‘‘ Sketching on Linen,” which 
is sensible ; for, as we have pointed out before, the term ‘‘ etching” 
implies corrosion by acid, and, of course, no acid is used either in 
the preparation or in the application of these inks. 

It may be well to add that the use of the colored inks made by 
Mr. Whiting for drawing on linen should be confined to articles 
rarely washed ; for, unlike his black ink, they cannot be made 
absolutely indelible. The fabric to be decorated must be entirely 
free from the starchy dressing commonly found in linens and dam- 
asks, in order that the inks may come into close contact with the 
fibre of the cloth, which should be saturated with a mordant sup- 
plied with the inks, and then dried and smoothly ironed. The 
inks must be applied delicately and kept on the surface. They 
may seem to lack brilliancy in using, but will become bright as 
soon as put into the water. If a ‘‘solid effect” is wanted it 
must be obtained by light cross-hatching or parallel lines; or, in 
the case of drapery, by sketching over it a figure or scroll pattern. 
After the decoration, whatever it may be, is completed, allow it 
at least an hour to dry. Then lay it flat in a bowl of hot water 
and let it remain a few moments, until the mordant and any ex- 
cess of ink have left the cloth, when it may be thoroughly rinsed, 
dried, and ironed. 


TREATMENT OF THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 


PLATE 295—‘‘ Bloodroot’’—is the eighth of the 
series of wild-flower designs for dessert plates to be outlined 
and painted in flat colors. This early wild flower springs from the 
ground protected by the leaf, which is wrapped around it and un- 
folds as the flower blooms. In the design the leaves are partly 
unfolded. For the petals of the flower use the white of the china ; 
for the stamens use orange yellow ; for the pistil use apple green 
tipped with silver yellow. For the face of the leaf use apple 
green, and for the back a light wash of emerald green giving a 

le green effect. For the stems and also for the veins at the 

ck of the leaf use brown green. For the background add flux 
to violet of iron, Outline distinctly. 

PLATE 296.—Figures in costume for sketching on 
linen. 

PLATE 297.—Monogram names for embroidery or 
painting. 

PLATE 298.—Designs and suggestions for jewellers’ 
use. 

PLATE 299 gives the first four of a series of twelve 
doily designs from the Royal School of Art Needlework at South 
Kensington. Work them on linen with fine crewel or split filling 
silk, either in outline or in solid Kensington stitch, natural colors. 

PLATE 300 is a design from South Kensington for a 
photograph frame. It may be worked on linen, satin, sateen or 
silk, with fine crewel or split filling silk, either in outline or in 
solid stitch, natural colors. 

PLATE 301 is a South Kensington design for a menu 
frame. This may be worked with gold on velvet, or with shades 
of green split filling silk on silk or satin, Outline work is much 
to be preferred for this design, 
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Deis Publications. 


TENN YSON’S ‘* PRINCESS.” 


JAMES R. OsGoop & Co. have brought out a new 
edition of ‘‘ The Princess,” illustrated by American artists, and 
got up with all the luxury proper to a holiday book. The illus- 
trations, more than one hundred in number, are all wood-engrav- 
ings of that degree of excellence to which the 
American public has now become accustomed. 
The frontispiece, by Mr. Dielman, engraved by 
W. I. Dana, is not one of the best of these. The 
face and hands of the Princess are coarsely cut, 
and the general treatment is unintelligent. Ex- 
ception may also be taken to Mr. Ipsen’s orna- 
mental tail-pieces and the like, which are dully 
conventional, and display a pronounced taste for 
bad models. But the good far outbalances the 
bad in this book. Mr. Harper and Mr. Church, 
though weak in drawing, have some very pretty 
compositions; Mr. Fredericks some curious de- 
signs, in which a rather superficial idea of architec- 
tural effect may be traced; Mr. Sandham, the 
strongest man whose work is included in these 
illustrations, several groups of figures well drawn 
and set in effective landscape surroundings. In 
the best of these, however, he has made the Prince 
and his companions unnecessarily and absurdly 
ugly. There are, besides, a number of pure land- 
scape sketches, by E. H. Garrett, Granville Perkins, 
and others, pleasant in themselves, and extremely 
well cut. Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, F. B. Schell, 
and J. D. Woodward are also represented. 

The volume may be taken as showing the point to which our 
illustrators and engravers have reached on an average. It is a 
good Christmas book, and if we are rather exacting in our re- 
marks it is because it does not show the advance which might be 
looked for from the publishers over their work of former years. 
Their illustrated edition of ‘‘ Lucile,” for instance, was as good, 
if not better. In that, the character of the poem was fairly 
reflected in the illustrations. In this, such can hardly be said to be 
the case. An advance, it seems to us, has been made in one point 
only. The pictures in which the heroine appears have evidently 
been done with the intention of preserving the same character of 
features and expression in all. The cuts which we 
have selected are among the best in the book. Mr. 
Harper’s illustration is almost the only one which 
in sentiment approaches that of the poem and 
which shows regard for the picturesque possibili- 
ties provided by the text. The countless pretty 
pictures that were placed upon the stage of the 
Madison Square Theatre, on the occasion of the 
production of a rather silly dramatization of the 

m some months ago, if they had been seen by 
the illustrators, might have suggested several other 
illustrations of the kind, in which the ‘ sweet girl 
graduates” in cap and gown might show far more 
than they do. The tail-piece and head-piece which 
we have selected are among those not of a strictly 
ornamental kind, which really decorate the pages 
on which they are found. The subjects, too, have 
some reference to the main idea of the book. 





TWO BOOKS ON PERSPECTIVE. 


A GREAT many people, artists and oth- 
ers, to whom even the most elementary knowledge 
of perspective would be, in many cases, a great 
help, are prevented from undertaking the study of 
it by the unnecessary use of dry, scientific language, 
by the complicated appearance of the diagrams il- 
lustrating the very first problems, and by the fact 
that it has been difficult, if not impossible, to find 
any book which does not undertake to teach more 
than they want to learn. Ruskin’s treatise, though 
it simplifies many of the ordinary problems very 
considerably, and though its introductory essay 
gives a very lucid account of the principles of 
linear perspective, is yet destined never to become 
a popular text-book, because it takes for granted 
a ‘somewhat unusual capacity for mental applica- 
tion on the part of the student. Most other worl:s 
require him tuo be pretty thoroughly grounded in 
geometry, if he is not willing to learn, by memory 
only, a series of rules which he does not under- 
stand. Or they vex the reader with numberless definitions of 
visual angles, rays, planes, cones and pyramids, perspective 
planes, ground planes, limiting lines, horizon lines and vanishing 
points, many, if not most, of which terms might be dispensed 
with altogether, and the others explained as the necessity for 
using them should arise. 

One of the two books just now under review is an attempt to 
obviate most of these difficulties. It is, indeed, rather a pamphlet 
than a book in size, as it consists of only fifteen small pages of 
diagrams and text. It is by Prof. Henry E. Brown, of Philadelphia, 
and the method displayed in it has been approved by John Sartain 
and Herman Faber, of the Women’s School of Design of 
that city, as being at once more correct and much easier 
to comprehend than any former one. Here, then, it would 
seem, is a book with a mission, one which fills a real and 
widely felt want. But, unhappily, it does not fulfil its 
promise. Though short, it is not to the point ; and though 
its aim is broad enough, its achievement is very narrow. 

Mr. Brown begins, as Mr. Ruskin does, by asking the stu- 

dent to accompany him in fancy ona sketching trip. He 
selects a pretty view of a village and church, takes his point 

of sight at the right corner of the base of the church spire, 

and chooses the position of the base line of his picture in 

front of some rocks, which he wishes to include in his fore- 
ground. So far this seems very promising. But when Mr. 
Brown proceeds to mark off equal spaces on the base line 

(in nature), and then demonstrate that, with the spectator’s 

gaze rigidly fixed, these spaces do not appear to him to be 

quite equal, but that those immediately in front of him ap- 

pear somewhat longer than those very much to the right or 

the left, we perceive that he is, after all, a shallow teacher. 

Mr. Brown makes much of this discovery. He says that 

none of the books on perspective in his library mentions 

it. But, like the corresponding fact in optics which he ad- 

duces as an illustration (namely, that the colors of objects 

seem to grow duller as the objects are removed from the 

point toward which one is looking), this phenomenon was ob- 
served a long time ago. The reasons why this apparent decrease 
of size of equal spaces at the extremities of a long line at right 
angles to the spectator’s line of vision is not usually regarded in 
practice are, that within the field of view ordinarily covered by 
the picture these variations are so slight as to be hardly measur- 
able, and that in refined drawing they are better given free-hand 
than by any rule. 

Mr. Brown next proceeds, in a diagram, to inclose the entire 
field of vision in a circle with the point of sight as the centre, 





HEAD-PIECE FROM OSGOOD’S TENNYSON’S ‘* PRINCESS. 


the horizon line as horizontal diameter, ‘‘ rays of light,” or lines 
of vision as radii and vanishing points given by the intersections 
of the circumference with the horizon. He takes no note of the 
fact that his circumferential line bounding the field of vision must 
be arbitrarily drawn, nor of the more important fact that the con- 
ditions which he assumes as universal are in reality special, and 
cover only one case out of hundreds. But, from the first, without 
any warning to his reader, he is continually narrowing the scope 
of his essay. As the final result of his labors, he presents us with 
an interior of a rectangular room, seen under the before mentioned 
conditions, the first and most elemental problem in most books 
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on perspective, solved in what is after all but an application of 
the ordinary method of ‘‘squaring.” His apparatus of ‘‘ rays of 
light” is of practical use only in the case above mentioned, 
where -the centre of vision is also the point of sight and the 
vanishing point of the converging lines of the drawing. By means 
of his other vanishing points, which are in reality assumed and 
which can be right only under one set of circumstances, he solves 
a single problem of oblique perspective, and that without explana- 
tion or proof. To sum up, his form of construction would be 
found very inconvenient in practice; instead of being, as he 
claims, more correct and sure than the ordinary methods, it is, 





ILLUSTRATION FROM OSGOOD’S TENNYSON’S ‘‘ PRINCESS.”’ 


for oblique perspective, founded on guess-work ; it is applicable 
to only the simplest problems, and, since it does not help one to a 
clear understanding of even these simple problems, it is in no re- 
spect better than the usual empirical methods. 

A very different work is Prof. W. R. Ware's ‘‘ Modern Per- 
spective” (Boston : James R. Osgood & Co.). Thisis a thorough, 
practical treatise intended for architects and other professional peo- 
ple, but couched, for the most part, in an easy conversational style. 
The science of perspective is here treated of with a fulness of detail 
that leaves no important point untouched, and with a degree of 
method which will enable any one to find the particular rules or 





TAIL-PIECE FROM OSGOOD'S TENNYSON’S ‘‘ PRINCESS.”’ 


the general elucidations of the whole or any section of the subject, 
as he may wish. The very thoroughness of the work, the occa- 
sional use of such expressions as ‘‘ qualitative determinations” as 
opposed to ‘‘ quantitative,” and the adoption in the body of the 
book of a method based upon such pure abstractions as infinite 
planes and lines will, we are afraid, prevent any large number of 
unprofessional students from reading it, although to architectural 
draughtsmen, landscape artists and painters of interiors and the 
like, the book, and the extensive series of diagrams accompanying 
it, will be found invaluable. 


.? 


NEVER before this season have there been in this 
country so many illustrated art exhibition catalogues as are now 
issued or in the press. The most ambitious of them all is the 
handsome quarto before us, printed for the Art Department of the 
New England Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute Fair. It isa 
curious illustration of the manner in which we Americans run a 
a new thing ‘‘ into the ground,” if the slang expression may be 
pardoned. There is absolutely nothing in the Boston picture ex- 
hibition to justify the production of such a book. Certainly, few if 
any of the pictures themselves, reproduced as etch- 
ings, Albertypes, and photo-engravings, are worthy 
of such a costly setting. Most of the pictures thus 
honored, indeed, are by artists of small reputatiou, 
and the full-page illustrations of their works in 
the catalogue will hardly add to their fame. Pa- 
per, printing, and binding are all excellent ; but 
the best effect is not obtained by putting together 
all the photo-engravings, all the Albertypes, and 
all the etchings. Some of the Albertypes, by the 
way, are rather faint impressions. The etchings 
are much better, and most of them are uncommon- 
ly well printed. Indeed they are almost worth the 
price of the book. Some of the numerous essays 
on art topics, given as a kind of appendix, are very 
well written, and are worthy of more extensive cir- 
culation than they are likely to get in their present 
form, 

The drawings in the Catalogue of the Art De- 
partment of the Eleventh Cincinnati Industrial 
Exhibition are excellent, taken as a whole, and are 
reproduced by very good photo-engraving work. 
The beauty of the pamphlet is marred, however, 
through the too common mistake of youthful art 
organizations of trying flashy experiments in print- 
ing. Each ‘‘ form” is treated to a different colored ink, and the 
proper effect of most of the drawings is lost in consequence. It 
were certainly impossible to hit upon a worse tint than the thin, 
cold blue in which some of the pictures are printed. The careful 
compilation of the catalogue, under the direction of Messrs. Law- 
rence Mendenhall and Emery H. Barton, is worthy of all praise. 

An admirable catalogue, without illustrations, has been pre- 
pared for the Art Department of the Southern Exhibition at 
Louisville, Ky., by Charles M. Kurtz, Director. The paper and 
printing are unexceptionable, and much useful information con- 
cerning exhibiting artists and their works is unobtrusively intro- 
duced in its well-arranged pages. 

The Portland (Me.) Society of Art descriptive 
catalogue of portrait engravings, from the fine 
collection of Mr. John E, De Witt, is printed in 
perfect taste, on heavy paper, with rubricated head- 
lines, ‘* Memoranda” at the end give useful in- 
formation to the untechnical visitor concerning 
the mysteries of ‘‘dry point,” ‘‘mezzotint,” and 
‘** monotype.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 

WE have received from James R. Os- 
good & Co. Louis Gonse’s biography of ** Eugene 
Fromentin,” and ‘*Songs of Fair Weather,” by 
Maurice Thompson ; and from Charles Scribner's 
Sons two volumes of ‘*‘ English Verse : Chaucer 
to Burns, Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century.” 


‘“‘L’ART JAPONAIS”’ is the title of a 
new work, by Louis Gonse, the accomplished ed- 
itor of the Gazette des Beaux Arts. The specimen 
pages, which we have received through Mr. J. B. 
Bouton, with their fine printing, good paper, and 
colored plates, give promise of such a sumptuous 
work as one would naturally expect from the press 
of A. Quantin, the publisher. Mr. Bouton also 
announces ‘‘ The Art of the Old English Potter,” 
a sumptuous volume, by Mr, Solon, and the second 
series of Racinet's ‘‘ Polychromatic Ornament,” to 
be completed in ten bi-monthly parts. 


THE eminent and: delicate art critic, 
M. Philippe Burty, has just published a beautiful 
quarto of a hundred pages, printed by Jovaust, 
and entitled ‘‘Froment Meurice, Argentier de la 
Ville de Paris, 1802-1855." M. Burty has studied 
with loving care the life and work of the famous de- 
signer and artist who was par excellence the gold- 
smith of the literary and artistic movement com- 
prised under the general denomination of Roman- 
tisme, and who is certainly entitled to a notable position in these 
groups of painters, sculptors, poets, musicians, historians, and 
actors, who impressed so energetically the stamp of their genius 
on the second third of our great nineteenth century. The volume 
is splendidly illustrated with engravings and etchings by Jules Jac- 
quemart, Courtry, Rajon, Gaucherel, and accompanied with docu- 
ments, notes, and appendices of the highest interest. It is a 
book for bibliophiles and artists, as well as for the curious in the 
history of luxury. The volume is not yet for sale in this country, 
but no doubt the enterprising Mr. Bouton will have it at the 
disposition of American purchasers before long. 


PENCIL drawings may be preserved by pouring 
over them, when stretched upon the drawing board, a thin 
solution of gum arabic or the white of an egg dissolved in 
dilute ammonia water by agitation with broken glass, 


THE Goupils recently exhibited in their London 
gallery the bust of a lady of the time of Mary Queen of 
Scots, lately executed in ivory by A. Moreau Vauthier, of 
Paris. The head and neck are made from one piece of 
ivory. The high ruff is of silver; the pattern of the silk 
brocade dress is worked out in ivory. The pedestal is of 
Algerian onyx. The object is eighteen inches high, and is 
valued at £500. 

THE following directions for the old process of 
cutting glass with a red-hot iron are sometimes sold to the 
unwary as a great secret. The method is very simple, and 
to those who have failed with the recipes usually published 
(strings with turpentine and set on fire, friction with strings, 
ctc.), the results are rather surprising. There is no diffi- 
culty in cutting off broken flasks so as to make dishes, 
or to carry a cut spirally round a long bottle so as to cut it 
into the form of a corkscrew; and when so cut, glass 
exhibits considerable elasticity, and the spiral may be 

clongated like a ringlet. ‘The process, as has been said, is very 
simple. The iron rod (a common poker answers very well) should 
be somewhat pointed, and the line along which the cut is to be 
made should be marked by chalk, or by pasting a thin strip of 
paper alongside of it ; then make a file mark to commence the cut ; 
apply the hot iron, and a crack will start, and this crack will fol- 
low the iron wherever the operator chooses to lead it, In this 
way, jars are easily made out of old bottles, and broken vessels of 
different kinds may be cut up into new forms. Flat glass may 
also be cut into the most intricate and elegant forms, 
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Hints for thr Dome. 


PLATE-glass doors to book-cases are a mistake, as 
nothing looks so out of place behind glass as books do. 


For a bridal present a contemporary proposes to 
frame asmall mirror with white velvet about five inches deep, and 
on the corners to paint sprays of flowers of a bright color, thrown 
carelessly on. On the glass itself a small branch, bright with 
rosy flowers and tiny leaves, is negligently laid. 


ONE of the most interesting features of the table 
decoration at the recent farewell banquet in London to Irving 
was the doilies, on which were printed some good photographs 
of the actor, encircled with an embroidery design. Any portrait 
can in a similar manner be applied to almost any smooth fabric, 
and it is perfectly fast in oniine. The novelty, however, has 
not yet reached this side of the Atlantic. 


It may be said that oak is best adapted to the 
dining-room, as everything therein should be substantial ; ma- 
hogany, walnut, or inlaid ebony, to the reception-room, because 
all therein should be rich and luxurious, and that the lighter 
kinds of upholstery are more appropriate to the bed-chambers, 
since the prevailing air of a dormitory should be one of thorough 
cleanliness ; yet there is no necessity to circumscribe the range of 
individual selection. 


THE library ought to be furnished and fitted with 
the fixed intention to secure for this room as quiet and reposeful an 
effect as is compatible with a full light, but carefully exclude all 
Strong sunlight. Book-cases should be arranged so that the light 
may enable one at all times readily to read the title of every 
book in its place. The top shelf of a book-case should, if pos- 
sible, always be within reach, that is to say the under side of the 
cornice or covering shelf should not be more than seven feet from 
the floor. 


FURNITURE in bedrooms should be as light in con- 
struction as is consistent with the strength required, and made of 
light wood. Ash furniture, oak, and satin wood are very suit- 
able. Wherever possible it is much to be desired on the score of 
health, that furniture should always be made in such a manner as 
to be easily moved. It might well be raised clear of the floor, so 
as to avoid anything like dust-traps. For the same reason flat- 
topped articles, as wardrobes, should be kept as low as practi- 
cabie, that servants’ labor may be saved, and the chance of dust 
accumulation reduced. 


THE Misses Garrett are of opinion that ground-glass 
‘** darkens” windows, and in this view most of our builders seem 
to coincide, for they rarely introduce it except for the purpose of 
shrouding in mystery the unsightliness of back premises. This is 
a decided misconception ; for every particle attracts and reflects a 
ray of light, and therefore it irradiates rather’than obscures, 
Even French window-curtains will be found to produce the same 
effect, although, of course, in a lesser degree. It were well this 
should be borne in mind, for few who have travelled in Europe 
will have failed to observe that, notwithstanding the comparative 
gloominess of the climate of England, there is more glare in Eng- 
lish houses than in those of their French neighbors. 


THE wider the bridge which separates the art of the 
painter from that of the decorator, the more they will mutually 
benefit each other. We may at once perceive this in tne instance 


of a jardinitre embellished in the ordinary way with depicted 
flowers. Not only do these, howsoever well executed, suffer by 
the presence of real flowers, but the brilliancy of the latter is 
necessarily impaired by the proximity of painted ones; since 
these, if they do nothing else, divert attention from the principal 
objects. A bouquet will look much better surrounded by a 
pattern of geometric, or quasi-geometric, design, tricked out with 
deep neutral tint, than with any amount of pictorial embellish- 
ment ; because, both in design and color, there is a contrast. 


IT is not always easy to strike a proper balance of 
utility and splendor, but in the matter of sitting-room curtains, 
which, from their position, have but slight wear and tear, and if 
of honorable material may give life service, it will be economy to 
be rationally liberal in views. Richness of color and softness of 
material are eminently desirable points in window curtains, and 
are to be found in velvet, velvet and silk, silk and wool, or wool 
alone. In rooms where there is sparse decoration, patterned 
curtains will have their advantage, and active hands may gain a 
long reward by fitting embroidery. Where it is desired that 
curtains should be long and looped back with bands, choose only 
for color and texture. If rich patterns are chosen, the curtains 
should fall in simple unbroken folds and just reach the floor. 


A SHABBY frame to achimney-glass may be easily 
improved by covering it with velvet. A succession of small 
shelves, covered with the same velvet, is then ranged up and down 
the wall upon each side, with narrow valances embroidered in 
silks or crewels. A pretty pedestal for a statue, bust, or large 
vase may be contrived in the same way, the pedestal itself being 
of light pine. A very beautiful one exposed in a London uphol- 
sterer’s window was of regulation form, and covered with rich 
crimson plush. On each of the four sides a panel of old gold 
plush was let in to the crimson, the edges outlined with gold and 
crimson gimp to conceal the joining. Upon these old gold panels 
was an elegant, but simple pattern of appliqué leaves, and one 
large flower in pale cream satin, outlined with heavy button-hole 
stitch of brown. 

MUCH may be done to relieve the dull and depress- 
ing out-look of windows in large cities by the judicious use of 
glass leaded up in patterns or set in fine woudwork of geometric 
design. Color and painted subjects may be introduced, but much 
caution is required to be used, for it is quite possible that the op- 
posite side of the way may spoil thecolor, andalmost obliterate 
the effect of the finer lines in the painted work. Where it is not 
wished to incur the expense of new sashes, leaded glazing can be 
fixed against the existing glass, either of sash or French casc- 
ment, at asmall cost. But fine mahogany framing, hinged like 
folding shutters, isa better plan if it can be afforded, as it has 
certain practical advantages not possessed by the ordinary leaded 
up work, is capable of more artistic treatment, and is certainly 
more comfortable and domestic-looking. 


A BROAD stripe of fancy-colored Madras muslin, 
with colored flowers harmonizing with the shade of the glass 
vases used, is recommended for table decoration by a correspond- 
ent of The London Queen, who says: ‘‘ The Madras muslin is 
fashionable on dinner tables, and looks well over the white cloth. 
I mean the kind used for curtains and toilet drapery, which has a 
cream ground, and is almost covered with faintly colored flowers in 
quaint shades of greens, blues, and pinks. In the hand the colors 
are indistinct, but over the white cloth they show up. The edges 
are hemmed, but could be edged with corresponding tinted lace, 
and the width of the muslin depends on that of the table, but 
should just leave room for the plates all round. Sometimes only 
the centre of the table is thus covered, the length being, however, 


greater than the width. Another novelty is to lay coffee-colored 
lace down the centre of the table, and the doilies to match, or with 
an edging of the coffee lace. This looks pretty. The edges of 
the centre-piece are either rounded or square.” 


CABINETS, corner cupboards, and over-mantels look 
well with paintings upon gold canvas inserted into their panels, 
also piano fronts, door panels, and ornamental woodwork over 
doors. Small pieces of canvas can ‘also be painted and inserted 
into woodwork for other decorative objects. The best gold can- 
vas is gilded twice, and is therefore expensive, but it is very durable, 
and resists the action of the atmosphere. Its surface is slightly 
rough, and presents an admirable background for flower painting 
and for rough figure designs. Trace the outline upon the can- 
vas with the help of tracing and carbonized paper, and be careful 
not to grease the canvas in any way; then paint in the design 
with oil paints and sable brushes in the ordinary manner, but 
without much working up or going over. Put the tint on at 
once, and soften_it down while wet, so as not to clog the canvas 
with too much color; leave the gold canvas as a background, 
shading it with burnt sienna or Vandyck brown if any shadows are 
required to be thrown on it. Use ordinary medium with the oils, 
but do not varnish when the work is completed. 


As to whether there should be a dado or not, a 
recent writer says : ‘‘ They were once common, but were super- 
seded by plain walls during the Louis Quatorze period. There is 
no doubt that plain walls, lightly papered or tinted, impart an 
idea of expanse which is by no means undesirable, and that the 
effect of dadoes is to cramp.” At the same time he finds two 
good reasons in their favor. The first is, being generally dark, 
they serve as a background to the complexion, hair, and dress of 
the inmates, and everything else in a room ; and the second is, 
that, in conjunction with carpet-borders (which are to be strongly 
recommended), they keep the furniture well to the wall, and 
group ittogether. The mistake usually committed is the darken- 
ing of the wall as well as the dado. ‘Theoretically, there may be 
no objection to this, for we know by experience that the darker the 
surroundings the more the complexion stands out against them. 
Yet our rooms are generally so small that no measures for in- 
creasing apparent expanse, or for the diffusion of light, should be 
neglected. A compromise, then, which insures the attainment of 
all these objects, is effected by retaining the dado and lightening 
the walls. Where pictures are to be hung, of course exceptions 
must be made. 

INSTEAD of the ordinary roller-shades for the sitting- 
room, little curtains of delicate soft material, such as white 
muslin, Tussore silk, or Madras muslin, to run with tiny rings 
sewn on, on slim brass rods, are becoming more and more 
popular. These little curtains should divide in the middle, 
allowing of partial or entire withdrawal, when a perfectly un- 
obstructed space, smaller or larger, would be left for airiness, 
Fine holland makes very pretty curtains, and offers fair oppor- 
tunity for effective embroidery. The charming folds of delicate 
stuffs ; the pleasant semi-transparent: background ; the arrange- 
ments for withdrawal, allowing only the most pleasant views 
from the window—for there is art in the drawing or withdrawing 
of curtains—the perfect freedom for ventilation, commend them 
to favorable consideration. The simplest style of outline em- 
broidery, such as a row of stiff daisies slight and slim, yellow and 
white, with green leaves outspread, placed along the lower hem 
of each little curtain, would look well. The Madras muslin, 
being faintly colored and patterned, needs no embroidery. This 
muslin, or Tussore silk, or other soft delicate material, is most 
suitable for festoon blinds, which draw up by means of many 
runners into graceful folds, 











Make a Handsome Dress 


BY USING 


*CqudaLs1oqa 


THE PLAIN VELVETEEN IN ALL THE 


THE PLAIN OR BROCHE 


BAVENO VELVETEEN. 





FASHIONABLE SHADES. 
For Ladies’ Costumes, Men’s Smoking Fackets, and Children’s Dresses. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
THE CONSUMER, WE STAMP 
EVERY SECOND YARD. 

BE SURE AND LOOK ON THE 
BACK OF THE GOODS AND 
SEE THAT YOU FIND THE 
TRADE-MA RK. 








Lf it were not for the 





price, no one would suspect 





its not heing made of silk. 











THE BROCHE IN ALL THE FASHIONABLE 


SHADES. 


From DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER. 


Velvet is ia extraordinary demand this season, and to supply 
the wants of those who cannot afford silk velvet. . . this year 
has been brought out a new make of velveteen, as a fine sub- 
stitute for the famous Genoa velvet, which it resembles in 
appearance, thickness of surface, closeness and depth of pile, 
and purity of color. This new make of velveteen is called 
the ** Baveno,” and we advise ladies who intend to purchase 
velveteen suits, jackets, or dresses, to order the “ Baveno.” 


TO BE HAD OF ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY MILLS & GIBB, NEW YORK. 
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THE SKELETON IN ARMOR. 


“SpeEAK! speak! thou fearful guest ! 
Who, with thy hollow breast 
Still in rude armor drest, 

Comest to daunt me! 
Wrapt not in Eastern balms, 
But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretched, as if asking alms, 

Why dost thou haunt me ?” 


Then, from those cavernous eyes 
Pale flashes seemed to rise, 
As when the Northern skies 
Gleam in December; 
And, like the water's flow 
Under December’s snow, 
Came a dull voice of woe 
From the heart’s chamber. 


“[T was a Viking old! 

My deeds, though manifold, 

No Skald in song has told, 
No Saga taught thee ! 

Take heed, that in thy verse 

Thou dost the tale rehearse, 

Else dread a dead man’s curse; 
For this I sought thee. 


“Far in the Northern Land, 

By the wild Baltic’s strand, 

[, with my childish hand, 
Tamed the gerfalcon ; 

And, with my skates fast-bound, 

Skimmed the half-frozen.Sound, 


That the poor whimpering 


Irembled to walk on, 


“Oft to his frozen lair 


Tracked | the grisly bear, 
While from my path the A % 
Fled like a shadow ie 
Oft through the forest darks 
Followed the were-w ir har 
Until the soaring lark 
Sang from the meadew. 


“But when I older grew 


Joining a corsair’s cr@Wy 
O’er the dark sea | flew 
With the marauders. 
Wild was the life we Jed; 
Many the souls that sped, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO. THE | ART AMATEUR. 


You; IX. No, 6. ‘NovEMnER, 1883. 
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SECOND WALI 








FRIEZE BY WALTER CRANE, ILLUSTRATING “THE, $SKBLE‘ oN. Ia 
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Many the hearts that bled, On that dark heart of mine 
By our stern orders. Fell their soft splendor. 
“Many a wassail-| . 

y a wassail-bout , “T wooed the blue-eyed maid, 


Wore the long Winter out ; Vieltting, yet half afraid 


Often our midnight shout Aull te the forest's shade 


Set the cocks crowing, Our vows were plighted. 
As we the Berserk’s tale Under its loosened vest 

Measured in cups of ale, l‘luttered her little breast, 
Draining the oaken pail, Like birds within their nest 


Milled to o’erflowing. By the hawk frighted 


“Once as | told in glee 
Wiles ci ill siesta “ Bright w her fathers hall 
‘ S Sea, van 
ie iil UNE cee, aie a Shields gleamed upon the wall 
: yes gaze Oo e, : 
,oud sany the minstrels all 
burning yet tender; or _ hi ' 
vanting his glory; 


When of old Hildebrand 
| asked his daughter's hand, 
Mute did the minstrels stand 


\nd as the white stars shine 


On the dark Norway pine, 


To hear my story. 


“While the brown ale he quaffed, 
Loud then the champion laughed 





“CILDI ‘BUC: AVIKING COLD. AND a, eh BLUSHED OF “A And as the wind-gusts waft 














The sea-foam brightly, 
So the loud laugh of scorn, 
Out of those lips unshorn, 
From. the deep drinking-horn 
Blew the foam lightly. 








| 
“She was a Prince's child, 
yi) / ist I but a Viking wild, | 
And though she blushed and smiled, 
bei SUF I was discarded ! 
¢ — Should not the dove so white 
‘ i Follow the sea-mew’s flight, 





Why did they leave that night, 
Her nest unguarded ? 


7 Rireatnan val 






























“Scarce had I put to sea, 
Bearing the maid with me— 1 
Fairest of all was she : 


Among the Norsemen !— ~| 
When on the white sea-strand » 
Waving his armed hand, 


Saw we old Hildebrand, 
With twenty horsemen. 
“Then launched they to the blast, 
Bent like a reed each mast, | 
Yet we were gaining fast, 
When the wind failed us; 
And with a sudden flaw 
Came round the gusty Skaw,: 
So that our foe we saw 
Laugh as he hailed us, 
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“And as to catch the gale 

Round veered the flapping sail, 

Death! was the helmsman’s hail, 
Death without quarter ! 

Midships with iron keel 

Struck we her ribs of steel ; 

Down her black hulk did reel 
Through the black water ! 


——wh Yr 











< 
“As with his wings aslant, : 
Sails the fierce cormorant, - 
Seeking some rocky haunt, Ui 
With his prey. laden, i 
So toward the open main, ike 
Beating to sea again, 2 
Through the wild hurricane, 
Bore I the maiden. 
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FOURTH WALL 
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FRIEZE BY VAL [IR CRANE, ILLUSTRATING “THE SKELETON IN ARMOR,” BY LONGFELLOW. 























in the storm was o'er, 
ke we saw the shore 
fetching to leeward ; 
“re for my lady's hewer 
ET ithe lofty tower, 

this very hour, 
looking seaward, 





ere Iived we many years; 

€ died the maiden’s tears; 
ed forgot her fears, 

Was a mother: 

i Glosed her mild blue eyes 
; that tower she lies: 

fe shall the sun arise 
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: weeks we westward bore, 


“Still grew my bosom then, 

Still as a stagnant fen ! 

Hateful to me were men, 
The sunlight hateful ! 

In the vast forest here, 

Clad in my warlike gear, 

Fell I upon my spear, 

Oh, death was grateful ! 


“Thus, seamed with many scars, 
Bursting these prison bars, 
Up to its native stars 
My soul ascended ! 
There from the flowing bow] 
Deep drinks the warrior’s soul, 
Skoal/ to the Northland! shoa/ / 
Thus the tale ended. 
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PLATE 261.—DESIGN FOR A DESSERT-PLATE. “Columbine.” 
By KappX THIRD OF THE SERIES 


(For instructions for treatment, see page 22.) 
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THE CINCINNATI SCHOOL oF Desier. 


Vol, IX, No, 1. June, 1883. 


From 








PLATE 262.—DESIGNS FOR WOOD-CARVING. Vertical Lines of Decoration. 










































































PLALE 263.—DESIGNS FOR MONOGRAMS. “8.” 


FourtH PAGE OF THE SERIks, 








Vol. IX. No. 1. June, 1883. 
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PLATE 264,—DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JEWELLERS’ USE. 


(See also page 17.) 
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* Honeysuckle. "’ 














PLATE 265.—DESIGN FOR AN EGYPTIAN VASE. 


















Vol. IX. No. 1. June, 1883, 








PLATE 266.—SOUTH KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY DESIGN. Border for Curtai 


(See page 22.) 





PLATE 267.—SOUTH KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY DESIGN. Border for Tab 


(See page 22.) 

















Vol. IX. No. 1. June, 1883. 


MBROIDERY DESIGN. Border fo 


(See page 22.) 


MBROIDERY DESIGN. Border for 


(See page 22.) 














Mantel Valance. 


Border for Curtain or 








Border for Table-Cloth or Mantel Valance. 
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Vol. IX. No. 1. June, 1883. 
































PLATE 268.—DESIGN FOR ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY, 


From AN EARLY ENGLISH CHASUBLE. 























PLATE 269.—DESIGN FOR A DESSERT-PLATE. ‘* Buttercups.”’ 


(For instructions for treatment, see page 
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PLATE 270.—DESIGNS FOR WOOD-CARVING. Horizontal Lines of Decoration. 


From vee Cincinnat: ScHoot or Desicy, 
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FOR MONOGRAMS. 


PLATE 271.—DESIGNS 


Firth Pisce OF THE SERIES. 
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PLATE 272.—DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JEWELLERS’ USE. 


(See also page 42.) 
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TANK ARD. 


DESIGNS FOR A CIDER-MUG AND 
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(For instructions for 
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By Cnaries E. BENTLEY. 
(For instructions for treatment, see page 44.) 
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PLATE 274.—DESIGN FOR SOFA PILLOW OR TABLE SCARF. 
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PLATE 276.—DESIGN FOR A DESSERT-PLATE 
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PLATE 277.—SUGGESTIONS FOR. WOOD-CARVING. Horizontal Lines of Decoration. 


By Benn PITMAN. 
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PLATE 278.—DESIGNS FOR MONOGRAMS. **C."’ 


SixtH Pace oF THE SERIES, 




















Vol. IX. No. 3. August, 1883. 








PLATE 279.—DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JEWELLERS’ USE. 


(See also page 61.) 















































































































































































































































PLATE 281.—DESIGN FOR A DESSERT-PLATE. * “Ci - 
SIxTH OF THE SERIES. 











Vol. IX. No. 4. September, 1883. 
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PLATE 282.—DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JEWELLERS’ USE. 


(See also page 77.) 




















PLATE 288.>DESIGNS FOR MONOGRAMS, “*D."’ 


SEVENTH PAGE OF THE SERIES. 











Vol. IX. No. 4. September, 1883. 
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PLATE 284.—JAPANESE DECORATIVE DESIGNS. 
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PLATE 285.—SOUTH KENSINGTON EMBROIDERY DESIGNS. Curtain Border and Sofa Back. 
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Vol. IX. No. 5. October, 1883. 








PLATE 286.—MONOGRANS IN *'D.”’ 


EIGHTH Pacz oF THE SERIEs. 











5- October, 1883. 


Vol. IX. No, 


FOR JEWELLERS’ USE. 
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PLATE 287.—DESIGNS AND 
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Vol. IX. No. 5. October, 1883. 
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PLATE 288.—DESIGNS FOR JEWELRY. 
By H. L. 


BoucHeE, 


(See page 110.) 
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Vol. IX. No. 5. October, 1883. 
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PLATE 289 —NATIONAL 


COSTUMES. 






















































































PLATE 292.—EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 



























































PLATE 291.—EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR LETTER-CASE. 














Vol. IX. No. 5 October, 1883. 








PLATE 293.—EMBROIDERY DESIGN FOR BELLOWS. 
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PLATE 294.—DESIGN FOR A VASE, 


























‘* Bloodroot.’ 
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November, 1883. 
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PLATE 295.—DECORATION FOR A DESSERT-PLATE 
(For instructions 
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Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


Vol, 1X. No. 6. November, 1883. 





PLATE 297.—MONOGRAM NAMES, FOR 








Supplement t The Art Amateur. 


Vol, IX . 6. November, 1883. 
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PLATE 298.—DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JEWELLERS’ USE 











Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


Vol. IX. No. 6. November, 1883. 
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PLATE 299.—OUTLINE DESIGNS FOR DOILIES. First Set of a Series of Twelve. 


From THE Royal ScHoor or ART NERDLEWORK At SovuTH KENSINGTON, 






(See page 132.) 
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